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-r peu de fables, qui ne ſoient congues dans la | 


u de verites anciennes, 
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verite meme ; comme I y- 
que la fable n'ait tache d'infecter et de ccrrompre. 
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IT may ſeem * after is 
ving publiſhed a treatiſe on the 
uſe of Antiquarian learning, mark- 
ing the line, in which it ought to 
be purſued, as a commentary 70 
hiftory, that the firſt uſe I ſhould 
make of it is the writing and pub- 
liſhing a Romance. 


What is now publiſhed was 
written and finiſhed eleven years 


ago, as a ſecond part to what I 
a 3 then 


| 4 vi 9 P R E FA CE. 
then publiſhed in 1782. I an- 
nexed, at the end of that publica- 


tion, an analyſis of the contents of 
this; as a ſort of ſyllabus that has 
not been without its uſe. 


Some ingenious things - have 
been written concerning the Picts 
and Celts, and publiſhed fince that | 
period. When the learned Anti- 
quary compares thoſe things with 
the analyſis here referred to, as 
publiſhed ſo long ago, and with 
the treatiſe itſelf now publiſhed, 2 
he will ſee that they do not, in 
the leaſt, interfere with thofe mat- 
ters of literature, or thoſe points 
of information, which this trea- 
tiſe contains; and whence it 
may aſſume any merit of origin- 
ality. iy 


Ihe title of Rane need not 
ſtagger the reader's faith; for, all 
hiſtory 


= 


PREFACE. | - 
; hiſtory might equally | have the 
ſame title given to it, in thoſe 
parts, where it aſſumes to go back 
to, and to ſtate, the . and 


firſt ages of nations. 


1 have ſaid, in the firſt part, 
that the diſperſed and broken 
fragments of any ruined pieces of 
architecture may be ſo put toge- 
ther, by a perſon ſkilled in the 
ſcience, as to reſtore the building 
in ſome degree to its original 
form; and, even where many parts 
are loſt, yet ſo as to aſcertain what 
the building was. As of archi- 
tecture, ſo in hiſtory; for, the na- 
ture of men has its proportions 
and orders. I believe that the 
fact coincides with this poſition in 
molt hiſtories now extant, Grecian, 
Roman, and Barbarian. They are 
a patch-work of ſcattered frag- 


ments of facts, put together ac- 
a 4 cording 
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cording. to theſe One and 
orders.” 


This Maeve: thirefove, 1 
ed in what are co confi- 
dered as facts; conducted in its 
edifice. according to the order of 
the human being, in its proceſ- 
fions and actions; compoſed, as 
to its parts, of fragments and rem- 
nants of a fyſtem, which once had 
actual exiſtence, but of which the 
fragments now lie fcattered and 
neglected, partly buried in obli- 
vion, and partly ſmothered and 
over-grown with the weeds of ta- 
ble, is, to all intents, uſe, and appli- 
cation, of the antient hiſtory of peo- 
ple and nations, equally hiſtory; 
and ſtands on the ſame ground 
and level with what the Greeks 
have written, as hiſtory, of the 
origin of nations; of the Medes, 
1 Aſſyrians, Agyptians, and 

| "00 
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of themſelves : on the ſame ground 
and level with what the Romans 
have written of their Trojan ori- 
gin, of the origin of the Cartha- 
genians, and the nations which 
they became acquainted with by 
their wars: on the ſame ground 
and level with the fables which 
the Northern European nations 
have adopted, as their origin, from 
Trojans, Phoenicians, and Perſians. 


It is equally as good hiſtory as 
theſe, this difference only ex- 
cepted, that it doth not demand 

the readers belief, but profeſſeth 

itſelf to be a Romance. In this 
| ſhape, however, it may not be 
without its uſe. Some men wall 
pick out truths from a Romance, 
or at leaſt from what is ſo called, 
rather than from hiſtory. Thoſe 
facts, which are offered to them 
as Ow: they will diſpute and 
reje ject ; 


* PREFACE. 
reject; whereas truths, which. 
come forward veiled in the fable 
of Romance, will, whilft they in- 
dulge the flattering pride of un- 
veiling them, ſteal upon their be- 
lief. Truths which lie thus con- 
cealed from the common eye, lie 
like the rough ore in the mine, 
which the .ſtudent, by an exertion 
of his ingenuity, can elicit, refine, 
and bring to hght, on the face 
of the learned world, as bullion, 


the fruits of his own diſcovery. 


In reading thoſe narratives which 
profeſs to be hiſtory, the reader is 
called upon to proceed with ſuſ- 
picious caution ; to have conſtant 
and repeated reference to what he 
knows, or ought to know, of ſuch 
matters and things as are ſuppoſed 
to be decided facts; to what is, 
and what is not, in the actual 

courſe 
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courſe of nature, and of it man's be- 
ing; in ſhort, ſo to read as almoſt 
to deſtroy all pleaſure in reading. 
If he doth not ſtudy hiſtory in this 
manner, he may as well, laxa cer- 
vice, read a Romance: and this 


Romance, to ſuch readers, will be 
full as good as hiſtory. 


In this treatiſe the facts are col- 
lected ; are brought into approx- 
imation ; and, by a kind of expe- 
riment, ed to be fitted 
in a certain order and combination 
with each other. The Romance 
is only the bead-r0l on which they 
are ſtrung. | 


If the critic is diſpoſed to give 
credit to the narrative, he will re- 
ceive the more amuſement in the 
reading, as the author did in the 
writing, when and where he pur- 


en himſelf to believe it. If 
he 


i. is not ſo e with- 

holds not only his credit from the 
narrative, but his approbation from 
the literature, which is made the 
foundation of it; and will not ad- 
mit the facts, gaze neque confrmare 
argumentis nec repellere in animo eft*, 
I ſhall not diſpute the point with 
him: I ſhall enter into no contro- 
verſy about it, nor any defence 
of it, conjecture in multis locum de- 
derimus, in allis nobis ipſis viæ ſatiſ 
fecerimus, conatum in medio relinguen- 
| tes, qu metiora et certiora docenti- 
bus ſuus quoque et honos et gloria +. 
The very bringing the facts toge- 
ther, in this manner, may ſuggeſt 
to his ſuperior ingenuity ſome 
better manner of treating them, 
which may be intirely his own. 
He may thus have all the credit, 
which the writer of this, in all 


* Tacitus, + Olaus Wormius. 
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bamility,' is willing to concede to 
him: for thus the purpoles of 
knowledge may be truely ſerved, 
whoever has the credit of the 
"A 


To be ſerious, I am really of 
opinion that if the ſtudy of anti- 
quities, in theſe parts reſpecting. 
the origin and firſt ages of nations, 
be purſued in this line of experi- 
mental inductive theorems, which 
do not pretend to have found out 
truth, but are only ſearching their 
way to it ; learning would become 
more productive of real know- 


ledge. 
1 ſhall finiſh this preface with 


the opinion of Monſ. Chorier, as, 
at the fame time that it expreſſes, 
better than I can do, the ſenti- 
ment, it confirms it with his au- 
thority.—“ Il eſt certain, qu' i]-y-a 

peu 
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peu de fables, qui ne ſoient con- 
cues dans la verite meme; comme 


i]-y-a peu de  verites anciennes, 


que la fable n ait tache pay 


\j et de corrompre.“ 


| EverToxn-Houss, 
'F Nov, 1, 1793. 
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8 ANTIQUARIAN ROMANCE. 


UR obſervations on the ſtudy of An- 

tiquities, as a commentary to hif= 

_ tory, now paſs from that period (of which 

, Antient Hiftory, as it 1s called, pives the 

narrative) to a ſucceeding period, wherein 

a new race of men* coming up from the 

remote ſeas, and forth from the forefts, in- 

vaded the cultured world, and deſtroyed its 
civilization, 


The ſpirit and character of tkeſe two 
periods were as. different as the race of 
men who compoſed the inhabitancy of 
them. The former were a race of land- 


* Forme hominum inufitatæ. T. Livius? 

Auimi Ferarum, corpora pluſquam humana. 
L. Florus, Lib. 2. cap. 4. 
Jornandus, Lib. 1. 8 21. 
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workers, having permanent ſettlements, 
and, by the proceſs of community, orga- 
nizing into civil ſocicty. The latter, in 
the firſt ſtages of their inhabitancy, occu- 
pied the earth in its original uncultured 
ſtate : were rovers in the foreſts, and on 
the ſeas: had no community but in their 
family or hord : knew no ſociety but that 
of their hunting or predatory parties: ac- 

knowledged no government or command 
but what aroſe of courſe out of the ne- 
ceſſity of concentered operation, and unity 
of action, in theſe excurſions. The 
forming of civil polity, and the giving of 
expanſion to civil imperium, as territorial 
dominions were from time to time extended, 

was the ſpirit of the firſt period: war was 
only the means, or rather the inſtrument, 
of thoſe efforts to that end. A direct 
ſpirit of war, a deſtroying ſpirit, ſuch as 
actuates beaſts of prey, was the ſpirit of 
the people, who, at the commencement 
of the ſecond period, over- rau the then 
cultured and civilized world, and over- 
whelmed, as with a deluge, all eſtabliſh- 
ments of ancient polity. Any organized 
idea of government, other than that of 
the order, diſcipline, and conduct, of their 
armies, entered not into their ſyſtem. 
Theſe people had no idea of cv govern» 


ment as neceſſarily co-extenſive with the 
prædo- 


3 


prædominant military imperium; no idea 
of Sovereignty, but as the external exertion 
of force of arms, always held paramount, 
over the ſubordinate command of civil po- 
lity : and occaſionally exerted, either in 
aid, or in reſtraint and repreſſion of it, as 
the caſe reſpecting the ſupreme ſovereign 
military power required. They con- 
ſidered all civil polity as mere ſubordinate 
arrangement and interior economy in a fa- 
mily or tribe, which the community could 
beſt ſettle for itſelf; and under which it 
would be beſt anſwerable to the ſovereign 

er: of what form this polity was, or 
how adminiſtered, was matter of indiffe- 
rence to theſe military ſovereigns, ſo long as 
the government, remaining ſubordinate, pre- 
ſerved the lands iu a ſtate capable of au ſwer- 
ing the ſupplies demanded of them; ſo long 
as they preſerved the lives and limbs of the 
individual ſubjets as depots of effective 
recruits to the army. Under this idea, 
and with this view only, did the ſovereign 
ſuperintend F and make inquiſition into 


In pace nullus communis eſt magiſtratus, fed priaci- 
pes regionum atque pagorum inter ſuos jus dicunt et con- 


troverlias minuunt. 
Cæſar de Bell. Gall. lib. 6, 623. 


1 Tf the Antiquarian Lawyer ioquires into this matter, 
he will in this fact find the origin of ſome of the firſt piin- 
ciples of our own law. : 
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the ſtate of the government, the property, 
and the lives of the individuals. 


The fads of the hiſtory of this univer- 
ſal deluge of Barbarians, as they are ſtyled, 
the operations of this general revolution 
in the affairs of man, are generally or in- 
cidentally told by the Greek and Roman 
writers: but the ſources and the firſt 
courſes of thele people who were the ac- 
tors in it, lying beyond the h/foric horizon; 
the few notices, which are left reſpecting 
them, being long prior to all chronologic 
canon ; and the cauſes of their abundant 

pulation not coming within the ſeope 
of the philoſophy of theſe Greek and La- 
tin writers ; this very important and in- 
tereſting event has been generally viewed 
with that wonder and aſtoniſhment, which 
ſtruck the civilized world on: the firſt ir- 
ruption of thele people: and men in ge- 
neral have rather ſat down under this firſt 
impreſſion continued, than exerted their 
faculties iu the inveſtigation of remote 
cCauſes and their operation. 


The really philoſophie antiquary will 
not view the irrupttons of theſe multitudes 
of people, as though they dropt from the 
clouds like a blight of inſects, mere ſwarms 
of devourcrs; às though they ſprang out 

ot 


ee 
of the earth—ſeges clypiata virorum. He 
will not look upon their incurſions, as if, 
like birds of paſſage, they flew through 
| the air. He will conſider and examine 
their capacity of moving in a body; and 
their ceconomy in ſupporting that body. 
He will not be content in ranking theſe 
people as mere lavages ; and in reſolving | 
all their operations into mere brutal force. 
When he inquires, he will find amongſt 
them military training and diſcipline, and 
a miliary imperium formed: he will ob- 
ſerve, in their motions, a regulated ſyſtem 
of march and encampment; a perfetly 
aſſured eſtabliſhment of ſupply in provi- 
fions, forage, and ammunition ; with ade- 
quate carriage for the whole. He will ſee, 
at the head of theſe, leaders of ſpirit and 
ſtrength of mind, equal to the holding 
their ferocious officers and ſoldiers in ſub- 
ordination 5 and to the maintaining their 
command: he will find them habile in 
reaſoning experience 3 and equal to the 
conducting of this their command to its 
point of ſervice, in all circumſtances, and 
in every duty of generalſhip; and finally, 
he will find them equal to meet in the 


field the firſt and beſt generals of the civi- 
lized world. 


He that ſees wht things in this ligbt, 
will not be content with a ſuperficial view : 
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the philoſophic antiquary will collect, in 
the due ſpirit of von, all the facts 
and fragments of facts, as they lie ſcat - 
tered amidſt the maſs of hiſtoric ruins 
and as they he buried, and overgrown by 
the weeds of fable: He will, as a philoſps 
pher, analyſe the principles of the human 
Being, in its proceſſion to civilization ; 
and in its progreſſive, ſtationary, or de- 
clining, population: He will try theſe prin- 
ciples by facts as they have actually exiſted 
in one place and time; and compare them 
by analogy with what is related, although 
but in part, to have exiſted in another ; 
and, finally, will become able to explain 
even thoſe fragments of facts by theſe 
principles, ſo as to recompoſe them, into 


tome ſemblance at leaſt, of their original 
exiſtence. 


The artiſt who is acquainted with the 
parts and members of architecture, and 
knows their ſcientific forms and propor- 
tions, each under their reſpective order, 
will, if he finds but the fragments of an 
edifice, be able to pronounce of what or- 
der, ſtyle, and magnitude, that building 
was: and if he ſhould find all the parts, 
althovgh in the confuſion of broken ruins, 
he will be able to put them together again, 
and to re-edify that maſs of antiquity ta 
its original ſtructure. N | 

Jug 


— 
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Jeſt ſo may the philoſophic antiquary 
(* man having his peculiar order in the 
nature of his being, and his decided modes 
and modules in the proceſſion of his exiſtence) 
recompoſe the hiſtory of the human race by 
the principles of its ſyſtem ; for, although 
ſome parts may be loſt, others broken, 
and all lying in confuſion of ruin ; yet, 
from a combination that has reference to 
a whole, as it may be found in nature, 
ſuch a general ſemblance of the original 
may be reſtored, as ſhall anſwer all the 
purpoſes of practical and uſeful informa- 
tion, . | 9 


This treatiſe now, as an eſſay attempt- 
ing to explain, apply, and give example 
of, this propoſition, proceeds in the line, 
and according to the rule, it hath lain 
down, to inveſtigate, and ſtate who theſe 
people were; what they were; whence 
they came; and by what routs, and in 
what manner (when they advanced to in- 
vade the old world) they made their ir- 
ruptions. 


* —— verze numeroſque moduſque ediſcere vitz, 
| Horat. Ep. 2. v. 144+ lib, 2. 
— ͤä — — — Cur non 
Ponderibus moduliſque ſuis ratio utitur ? 
; | Id. Sat. 3. v. 77 lib. t 
Netire ſe quemque ſuo modulo ac pede verum eſt. 
Id. Epiſt. 7. 498. lib. 1. 
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Before we enter upon the examination 
of theſe points, it will be uſeful, if not 
nevelfury,'t to ſettle the hioric 3 (if T 
may uſe that expreſſion,) as thereby the 
antiquary will be able to diſtinguiſh hiſtory 
from fable; and even in fable to fag A. 
clue to hiſtory, 


* The Northern coaſts of Europe to the 
North-eaſt of the Elb were not at all 
known +.- The Euxine ſea was very lit⸗ 
tle, if at all, navigated in the earlieſt 
times J. There was no certainty about 
the Caſpian, which was ſuppoſed to be a. 
great 5 of the Northern ocean: as was 
alſo the Euxine 8. | 


The |] Scy thian clans of the "PARTY 
dwelling on the North of the vale of the 


* Ta & wia T3 "AnCiog Ta bebe To "Qurary nf T0 
&ſyu5 a nuiv igiv. Strabo, lib. 7. p. 294. 
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bes: d, I' Ares 838 gel wapwiiiezor ini. vide por- 
ro quod ſequi ur. Scrabo, ibid. 


{ Strabo referring to Eratoſthenes (who is ſaid to quote 
Damalta, who, avain, Cites Berg:2us Evemeras) ſays— 
To m>2Az;2r drt Tor Eugen Japprry run WAs Lib. 1. 
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Strabo, Lib. 2. p. 114. 
Bo- 


"2 


89: _ 
Boryſthenes, were the moſt extreme north. 
ern people who were known ; for, the re- 


_ gions beyond them, although | in a parallel 


more to the South than many parts of 
Britain, which were known to be inhabi- 
ted, were ſuppoſed to be uninhabitable on 
account of the extreme cold. Such is the 
Northern hiſtoric horizon, which the an- 
cients “ more preciſely fixed at 54?, 27 
north lat. This was the extent of the 
preciſe geographic knowlege of the an- 


cients + ; all beyond this was unknown, 


and ſuppoſed to be a region of inhoſpitable 
cold and Angel, the fabulous region. 


The more remote ancients, as Homer 
and Heſiod, although they ſeem to have 
Enown more than they explain, take up 


* Strabo, book 2, p. 135, th. that the regions beyond 
the latitude where the longeſt day is of 17 hours were unin- 
habitable, on account of the extreme cold, and therefore 
Bu kk xe TW TewygaPw i ii. 
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t Strabo, Lib. 3. p. 149. ſpeaking of Homer as taking 
up fable where knowledge ends, ſays, xabaTyp x; T&s Kige- 
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the vulgate current idea of their cotempo- 
raries, and ſuppoſe all beyond this hori- 
zon to be beyond the bounds of the earth; 
nay, beyond chaos ; to be the region of 
Hades, aud ſubterranean : they called this 


region, however, Tartaros &, by the name 


of a people and country which really ex- 


Hied. This unknown land, deſcribed as be- 


yond the extreme bounds of, or beneath, 
the earth, was the fabulous habitation of 
a people known to the ancients only in 
fable. Theſe were the Cymri, Cimmern 
or Cimbri of the early ages Þ, the fup- 
poſed children of the fon of Japetus or 
Japheth, which perſon, although not 
named by Hefiod, is perſonally named by 
our Holy Scriptures, Gomer: and who by 
the allegory of his holding vp the heavens 
with his head and arms in theſe parts, is 
pictured as the origin of this race: as the 
founder, and protecting God, having his 
head enveloped in clouds and darkneſs. 
This fragment of hiſtory, preſerved by 
Helod, although by him expreſſed in 
fable, is confirmed by the Book of Geneſis 
as hiſtory, | 


* 
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To this country the Titans are, after 
the ſuppreſſion of their rebeliion againſt 
Jove, Jao, or Javah, ſuppoſed to have 
been driven, as to a priſon. 


The Cymri, or Tribes, (which is the 
real meaning of the appellative,) were ſup- 
poſed to be the moſt ancient as well as the 
moſt northern people; yet people origi- 
nally of fable, being the deſcendants of the 
firſt ſon of this Japetus, or Japheth. 


There were two other nations of the 
ſame race and family, the Teuts (pro- 
nounced Teyts), called, by the Helleniſts, 
* Titans; and the Oim, Goyem, or Gy- 
gim, theſe two nations occupied a ſecond 
and more ſouthern graduation of region, 
not beyond, but on the extreme bounds or 
frontiers of the earth (as will be ſhewn) 
under the government of the God-teus, or 
Got-teus, or Ko7Jug; and of Gyges. It will 
appear that theſe two people are deſcen- 
dants of ſuppoſedyoungerſons of this Japetus 
or Japheth, which ſons were, in the lan- 
guage of the Eaſt, in the language of the 
Gods, called, the one Tu-baal, and the 
other Magog. The etymology of Tu- 
baal and Gotteus expreſſes one and the 
lame perſonal character: and Magog is 


'* Teyt-anes, the children, or progeny, of Teut, Teyt, 
Tis, Dis, &Co | 
the 


12: } | 
the radical appellative Gog, Goy, or Oi, 
with the prefix Ma added to it, meaning; 
the hither Gojim, as diſtinctive of their 
relative ſituation reſpecting the Aſiatic. 
people, by whom they were ſo called: 
exactly as the Ma-daim with the ſame 
prefix Ma: and the Maſſagetæ with the 
prefix Mais. One branch of theſe deſcen- 
_ dants of Oi, Oj, Goy, Goj, or Gog, (or as 
the Greeks pronounced the name Gyges,) 
were the original inhabitants of Tr'oia, or 
Troja, an appellative formed from Tre, 
and Oim, or Ojim, ſignifying the diſtrict 
or region of the Oim or Ojim. Theſe were 
by the Hellenic coloniſts called Saas of the 
Earth, or men, as diſtinguiſhed from thoſe 
coloniſts from the South. who called them- 
elves Children of the Sun, or Gods, which 
the word Hellenoi fignifies, meaning no 
more than, by an eaſtern metaphor, the 
northern and ſouthern people, 


In hiſtoric reaſoning it comes to the 
fame concluding truth, whether a people 
are contidered by the antiquary as deriving 
down their progeny by. actual generation 
from ſome ſuppoſed firſt father of the 
race, whole head, like that of Japetus, is 
above the clouds, that is, whoie origin is 
unknown: or whether they trace back 
their hiſtorical genealogy to tome imagi- 
nary founder aud protector of their race; 

ſome 


* 
* 
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* * 
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ſome god whom they worſfiip: and there- 


fore, in the account which this eſſay will 
attempt to give of the original inhabitants 
of Europe, it will firſt trace back (through 
ſuch fragments of hiſtory as the ruins af- 
ford) the race to its ſuppoſed firſt proge- 


nitor or founder; and thence derive down. 


the hiſtory of its generations, and the 
proceſſions of its population and inhabi- 
tancy, to that period which fixes each 
branch as a diſtinct nation in the great 
drama of hiftory. The author of this 
eſſay hopes he does not wantonly adopt 


profane ideas in ſuppoſing that he can ſee 


this method obſerved in ſacred ſtory. 


Having traced up, by the means of pro- 
fane hiſtory, as it ſtands confirmed by the 
ſacred, the origin of the Cymri, or Cim- 
meri, to Gomer the ſon of Japheth, I 
will endeavour to trace, even in utter 
darkneſs beyond the hiſtoric horizon, their 
migrations, and the proceſſions of their 
generations to thoſe * Cimbri, who poſ- 
ſeſſed the north-weſtern and moſt extreme 
weſtern bounds of Europe. | 


The apologue of another race of peo- 

ple, as not yet ſuppoſed to have emerged 
* Kipproivg rdf Kix dueHεοαν,ν dv ENU 

| Strabo, 1:b. 7. p. 293. 

: from 


(un) 
from the ſubterranean Tartaros, and to 
have advanced upon the face of the earth ; 
as not yet having bifforic exzfence, plainly 
refers, and directly too, when it points 
them out as coming forth from the regions 
eaſt of the Euxine, to thoſe clans or hords 
of eaſtern * ozgurs, then unknown, which 
in after-periods advanced upon the hiſtoric 
world, under the appellatives of Tartars 
Huns, Alans, &c. &c. &c. This fragment 
imperfect as it is, and although coming 
in ſo queſtionable a form as fabulous, is 
yet hiſtoric. Theſe tribes were then ac- 
tually beyond the utmoſt bounds of the 
biftoric horizon, beyond the extremities of 
the known earth, they were under the 
earth. We will at preſent leave theſe 
Tartar people in theſe eaſtern parts of this 
parallel of latitude beyond the hiſtoric ho- 
rizon. There let them reſt'the due period 
of their foetation in the womb of time: 
whilſt this eſſay endeavours to purſue, in 
the ſame parallel weſtward, the progreſ- 
ſious and inhabitancy of the Cymri, Cim- 
merit, or Cimbri of the Welt. 


As theſe will be beſt deſcribed in their 
courſes conjunctly with the generations of 
the Teuts and Gojim (the {uppoled de- 
ſcendants of Cot-teus and Gyges) running 
in the next parallel ; we will, from the 


* Vide Van Strahelnbergh. 
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ſame ancient account, and at the ſame 
time, deſcribe this region and people. As 
the Cymri were beyond the ſuppoſed ex- 
treme bounds of the earth: here 
nit and day bardering upon, and within 
call of each other, hold their alternate 
caurſes,' each for its determined period. 
Where, whilft day is abragd for her pe- 
riad af months-upon the face of the earth, 
night remains confined within her dark man- 
ions: and whilſt night, in her turn, and 
far her like period, envelopes the earth, 
day ts tatally withdrawn from it, waiting 
for ber returning ſeaſon: io the next 
region, ſuppoſed to be at, or on, the ex- 
tremities of the earth, is ſuppoſed to be 
the line of inhabitancy of the Teuts aud 
Gojim. The antiquary will obſerve, 
that this deſcription marks exactly 
the regions within the polar circle; but 
will find at the ſame time, that the 
deſcription takes too high a latitude for 


* 
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Hehodi Theog. v. 748. 


Trans -Suionas aliad mare, pigrum ac prope immorum 
quo cingi cludique terrarum orbem, hinc fides, quod ex- 
tremus cadentis jom ſolis tulgor inor u edurar adeo clarus, 
ut ſidera hebitet. Tacit, de Mor. Germ. § 46. 
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the inhabitancy which it means to de- 
ſeribe. 1 Fog © Loads Label 

In theſe regions, on the extreme bounds 
of the earth, the antiquary will find the 
deſcendants, the ſubjects, or the worſhip- 
ers, (juſt as the fable pleaſes to phraſe it, 
for, all mean the ſame thing,) of Teus and 
Gyges : the latter on the eaſtern, the firſt 
on the weſtern, bounds of the Euxine'Sea 
and Mœotic Lake. He will find them 
called, in the vulgate and ordinary narra- 
tive, by the general Grecian appellative, 
* Scyibe : as well as by various other par- 
ticular appellatives ; but the learned anti- 
quary may at the ſame time trace them up 
to their national or family name, Gotti, 
Teuts, or Dteuſch and Gojim, living under 


the dominion of + Cotteus and Gyges. 


Theſe two great Hetmen, together 
with Briareus, are by Heſiod deſcribed as 


thoſe great officers which the Engliſh 
would call Lords of the Marches, and the 


* Tut eg % *EAXnve; $1944 Ty. This is one inſtance of- the 
application of the general Greek appellative to a people 
whole ſpecial national appeilative was Zxcaorar. Herod. ib. 4. 
c. 6. We hal), in the courſe of this ellay, explain what 
tie word Exiaorer figniſied, | 
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Germans, 'Mark-reeves, or Margreeves $ - --- . 


commanding on the frontiers at the extreme 
boundaries of Hertha, afterwards called by 
the Greeks Europa,, the kingdom of Jao, 
Jova, or Javah. The regions which for- 
med this kingdom are, by our H. S. Hiſ- 
tory, called the Iſles of the Gentiles; and 
are deſcribed, according to the mode ob- 
ſerved in thoſe writings, by the names of 
the families or nations inhabiting them, 
as the country of the ſons of Javan, Eliſha, 
Tarſtiſh, Kittim, Dodonim. [| Geneſis, ch. 
x. ver. 4.]. This dominion, by this de- 
ſcription, includes Spain, Greece, Theſ- 
ſaly, and Thrace, to the utmoſt bounds 
of Kittim, Kerkeg, or Getz, north; which 
is in fact the very boundary which we 
have deſcribed. The Antiquary cannot 
here but obſerve how the S. Hiſtory coin- 
cides with and confirms the fact, which 
had been commonly received as fabulous. 
The portrait given by fable of thoſe two 
great — and of Briareus, or 
2Egeon, the marine officer commanding 
ou the Euxine and Mceotic, as having an 
hundred hands, can mean neither more 
nor leis than their beingCentreeves or Het- 
men, commanding the Centuries or Hun- 
dreds of the tribes on theſe boundaries. 
And thus, in fact, doth the ſober lan- 

| E guage 


(8). 


guage of philoſophic hiſtory deſcribe them, 
as may be ſeen in Palzphatus * 


The nations, who traced up their origin 
to or. m the language of ancient times, 
were the children of Cottys, or the Gott- 
teus, Teut, Teyt, Teys, Tis, Dis, (for 
all are the fame, ) are ſuppoſed to have 
taken from this imagined progenitor their 
general family-name, Teuts, Dteuſch, or 
Dteyſch. Such is the train of genealogic 
9 1 whilſt that of ſimple etymology 
may as naturally ſuppoſe this name 
derived from Thiot, or Theod, Thyd, 
or Thyt, juſt as Cimmerii and Cimbrẽ 
did from Cymri, both terms, as well as 
the term Ach, figuifying, in the collective 
number, tribes or the community of peo- 
ple, or the race in general. By theſe ap- 
pellatives the ancient uncivihzed tribes of 
men deſcribed themſelves, until taking 
their ſtation amongſt the civilized commu- 


nities of the earth they aflumed a deſerip- 
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| #Thiod populus, univerſitas ; ſcribitur alias Thiud, 
'Fixd, Thiaud. 


I. Ihie Gloſſarĩium Sueo-gethicum, 
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tive appellation, or national name. When 


they were firſt known to the Hellenic co» 


loniſts, theſe appellatives, aud this of Thiod 
or Teut in particular, was ſuppoſed to be, 
according to the univerſal way of reaſon- 
ing about names, a genealogie name de- 
rived from ſome firſt progenitor, Teut, 
Teyt, or Tit; theſe Helleniſts, therefore, 
in their oriental idiom called them Tit- 


anes, the ſons of, or race deriving from 


Tit, as a ſtream from its ſource. 

In a ſimilar manner from the term Ach, 
ſignifying, and expreſſive of, the idea of 
the collective tribe, race, or people, ſeve- 
ral of the tribes inhabiting Greece, Theſ- 
ſaly, Thrace, and the regions to the north 
of theſe had particular names impoſed on 
them by the Hellenic ſettlers, viz. Ach- 
. The tribe Oim ; Thraci, Tr'-acks ; 
Daci, Die-acks ; hence alſo with the pre- 
fix Es &, ſignifying beyond, or remote, be- 
yond ſome relative line of boundary, was 
formed the particular appellative Es-achs 
or 'Sachs, or 'Sacæ, the extreme tribes 
on the eaſt; and *Sachs, or *Saxones, the 


extreme ſettled tribes of the Welt. 


**E; in the Northern language became i, and i in the 
Greek ; and Ex, and in ſome inſtances Le, in Latin. 


C 2 Hiſtory 
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* Hiſtory informs us that theſe Titans 
(Scythians,' as they were alſo afterward - 
called by the Greeks) became. more 
numerous, powerful, and warlike, than 
the elder and more northern tribes, 
the Cymri ; and drove them from their 
original inhabitancy, different ways, ſome 
of them beyond the bounds of the hiftoric 
horizon Weſt and North-weſt, whilſt they 
themſelves continued the proceſſions of 
their generations and inhabitancy along 
the next parallel of latitude, that is, along 
the extreme bounds of the hiſtoric horizon. 
The Scutes, Teuts, and Cotti, are accord- 
ingly found progreſſive, and advance along 
the vale of the Boryſthenes; and on the 
borders of the Sinus Codanus + from the 
South eaſt to the South- weſt. The Cymri 
in the continuation of their generations 
and habitancy between the . Mceotic Lake 
(where they firſt merged into darkneſs, 
and were loſt to hiſtory, being beyond its 
horizon, in the allegoric language, driven 
eff the-face of the earth) and the Cimbric 
Cherſoneſus and iſles of the Baltic, where 
they emerged again into the hiſtoric hori- 
zon, mult have dwelt in or paſſed through 


* Herodotus. , | | | 
+ Regnum Cimmeriorum, vel Cimbrium, vel Guttiam, 
vel Jutiam appellamus. Ea duplex eſt Auſtralis et Borealis: 
uior a Saxonibus ad urbes Ripenſam et Codilyentam ex- 
tgaſa. LyscANDER. 
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the ſteps of Tartary, and the Ruſſias, 
deſcending down the waters of the Dwina 
and other rivers, running hence iñto the 
Baltic. This courſe was afterward known 
to the Hunns in ages prior to thoſe when 

they got upon the Danube and attacked 
the Romans. This courſe, by different 
routes, was well known in the early ages 
of the ancient world, to the trading adven- 
turers of the great commercial people of 
thoſe days. Theſe bold adventurers puſhed 
their enterprizes weſtward to the Atlantic 
ocean. They, as all fimilar adventurers 
do at this day, concealed the particulars 
of their routes. Therefore, although the 
Hiſtorians and Geographers had a general 
information that there were ſuch cares; 
yet theſe being concealed beyond the hiſ- 
ſtoric horizon, they were totally ignorant 
of the particular routes. They had picked 
up ſome general information of the num- 
ber of days journey, which theſe traders 
advanced up theſe rivers; and they 
made the geographical meaſurement of 
the length of theſe rivers by ſuch. This 
courſe up the Tanais, over the height of 
the land, down the rivers which run into 
the Baltic, and hence to theAtlantic ocean, 


is the courſe which the * fabled navigators 
„ 


In the Treatiſe on the Study of Antiquities, which was 
C3 publiſhed 
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of the Argos are ſuppoſed, in the Argonau- 
tics of Orpheus, to have taken. | 


Whilſt theſe Cymri remained between 
theſe two points, and beyond the hiſtoric 
horizon, all knowledge of them was fa- 
bulous, and they were called Hyperbore- 
ans. They came forward again to hiſtory 
in the iſles of the Baltic, in the Cimbric 
Cherſoneſus, then an iſland, and in the 
Weſtern iſles of the ocean, under their 
general appellative Cymri, pronounced 
with the digamma Cim-v-ri or Cim- ri. 


publiſhed in 1782, I ventored to ſuggeſt that the Argonau. 
tic expedition was, at the bottom, a map of the commerce 
of the ancients, formed into a fable, and wrought into an 
heroic poem. And now, in 1793, upon a reviſion of this 
fable, as written in the Argonautics of Orpheus and of 
Apollonius Rhodius, I feel myſelf confirmed in that con- 
jecture. | 
The ſeveral perſons concerned in this drama were of ſo 
many different countries and ages, that they could hardly in 
fact be brought together as ſhip-mates in the ſame voyage; 
except in fable. Befides, the fable has reference to two ve 
different voyages, in very different courſes: there 1s alſo 
reaſonable ground [vide Geſner de navigationibus Pbeœni- 
cum, Lat. 1. § 3. alſo Bochart and Burman's Catalogue 
of the Argonauts] to ſuppoſe that Anczus, the fabled pilot 
of the Argos, was ſome famous Phoenician navigator. The 
two different courſes mentioned in the Argonauics of Or- 
heus, and in thoſe of Apollonius Rhodius, were, however, 
both uſed courſes of the commerce of the ancients. Thetrade 
ep the Danube was for Chittim-wood, and for flaves, from 
the Getz and Davi, and I beliere alſo for grain. The 
rrade up the Boryſthenes and Tanais, &c. &c. was for 


peltry, furs, and amber, 


1 
The 
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The firſt account which the Antiquary 
will meet with concerning theſe people 
the Cymri or Cimbri, and the Teuts ot 
Teytiſch, as afterwards of the Hunns, 
either in their clans, or as a nation, either 
as roving predatory' parties on land, or as 
naval pirates on the ſeas, is recorded in 
the Gothlandic annals, compoſed from, 
and founded on, authentic Runic monu- 
ments, and on tradition, which it vras 
part of their civil inſtitution to preſerve 
and tranſmit by the Vyſur or the Scaldri. 
The authority and teſtimony of theſe moſt 
early hiſtories (although deformed with 
poetic fables) is of equal at leaſt, I own I 
think of ſuperior, credit, to the hiſtory of 
the firſt periods of Greek and Roman hiſ- 
tory, equally deformed with fables. 


Both theſe people are deſcribed as be- 
come Sea-rovers, or Vics, (Vickanders, 

Wickingers, Ficts, and Picts,) tranſlated, 
by thoſe who knew the meaning of the 
word, into Piratæ; but miſtaken by thoſe 


who did not know its meaning, for the 
Latin word Picti *. 


By 


Nothing can be more eſtranged from, or ignorant of, 
the fact, when the Picts are ſuppoſed to be fo called from 
their painting their bodies. The Britons certainly dig, ſo 
did originally many, if not moſt of the Thracians and Illy- 


C4 rians, 
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By the neceſſity which theſe tribes 
fd of -drawing their ſubſiſtence from 
the ocean, and from the nature of their 
ſituation, they became fiſhermen and na- 
vigators: from theſe .circumſtances they 
became alſo populous: from the conſtant 
training and neceſſity of command, to con- 
center and give unity of action to men 
following their occupation in bodies, they 
naturally organized into frames of govern- 
ment; and, from the courſe of their pre- 
datory excurſions, fell into ſubordination 
to military commands. They thus in 
time became, under their Miggans and 
Tha gens, naval warlike powers. They 
not only made incurſions reciprocally into 
each others borders, but, in train of time 
and events, into Scotland, England, 
Belgia, and the ſhores of 9 
They paſſed up the Rhine, and other 
rivers of Germany and Gaul. They ſent 
out and eſtabliſhed colonies oy theſe 
regions, eſpecially in Scotland, under 
their Vics or Wiggans ; and in Ireland, 
and Aquitaine, and Spain, under their 
ThaZzens, aud as Vettones in Spain: finally, 
after various predatory irruptions even in- 


rians +, xaTdoiiles tattoo 41 9 0ja2iws Tor & NA "DAvioss % 
Oedt. But there is no aCtount, or the moſt diſtant hint, 
that the Pics or Pitts did ſo. 

+ Strabo, Edit, Caſaub. 158 5. Lib. 7. p. 318. 
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to Italy, they advanced in power even to 
the attemptiug the conqueſt of Rome it- 
ſelf; and actually in the end, under their 
names Cimbri, Teutones, Goths, Wan- 
dals, &c. dverturned and totally annihi- 
lated the Weſtern Roman Empire. The 
courſes of the particulars of which pro- 
ceſſion of power and action will be ſeen in 
the ſequel. 5 


As the Antiquary, in the courſe of his 
enquiries into theſe ſubjects, will meet 
repeatedly with ſome general terminations, 
which are annexed to the names of the 
bodies or ſwarms, migrating from theſe 
clans of people, both thoſe of the Tey- 
tiſch as well as thoſe of the Cymric 
tribes, ſuch as ingi, aitæ, or ate, and 
ones, or with the digamma vones. It 
comes in here in the regular courſe of 
philoſophic analyſis, and will hereafter 
ſpare much repeated trouble to the reader, 
to explain the nature and meaning of theſe 
terminations, | 


The word ing and ing; when affixed as 
a termination to any patronymic, ſignifies 
ſon or ſons, deſcendants, or of the race. 
This termination is rather more peculiar 
to the Teytiſch family. 


Aile, 
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Hite, Haid, or Hait, is a Cymtic ter- 


mination, and fignifies, in its firſt ſenſe, 
a ſwarm of bees, from Heddio to ſwarm ; 
in its applied ſenſe, ſignifies an emigrating 
body of ſuch or ſuch a race or clan, as it 
becomes the termination to the name of. 
The word ÆEtt in the Sueco- gothic lan- 
guage, Aita in the Camb: Haite and 
Hayte in Fris: Attya in the Hung: Aiti 
in the Finl: and. Aitea in the Lapland, 
are all ſynonymous, Sy, 


Ones, from Wonen, derived from 
WoZan to dwell ; and wreg the Greek ter- 
mination from Q tetum, (ſignifying 


the ſame thing,) denotes, when added as a 
termination to any name of a people, or 


rather colony of a people, that ſuch were 


become ſettled axvellers. This termination 


15 moſt in uſe with the Teytiſch Family. 


By annexing the termination gz, to 
the word Piga, or Wiga (pronounced, 
and written alſo, variouſly, Wig, Vic, 
Fit, Pit, Peaght, Vect, and Wight 
or Vet, a Warrior, or War-captain, and 


in eminence victor), come, Wickings, 


Wittingi, the band of warriors or con- 
querors : by annexing the termination 
ones to the ſame appellative, the ſame 
people are called Victones, Pictones, Vet- 

tones; 


n 
tones ; by annexing ing to the Teuts, or 
Teutſchs, come the Teutingi, Teuthingi, 
and ſignifies emigrants from, or deſcen- 
dants of, the Teuts or Teytſch: by annex- 
ing ones to the ſame name, the words 
Teutones and Teuthones are made, and 
means the ſame people become {ſettled 
dwellers, Tn like manner Sacæ, *Sachs, 
and *'Saxones ; Gutts, Jutts, and Goths, 
make Guttingi, Juttingi, Guthingi, and 
Gothingi. The Greeks had the ſame ter- 
mination ſignifying the ſame thing. The 
Halizones are the people who dwelt be. 
ond or on the other bank of or beyond the 
river Halys FAMXGwvas 8x0; Tg Axvog. Stra- 
bo, lib. 12, p. 552.] The Antiquary will 
find many inſtances of the application of 
this termination ones amongſt the Teutſch 
nations, ſometimes with the digamma 
w and v, as Inge vones, the inhabitants of 
the Ings or Low Countries ; but moſtly 
without the digamma, asIſte-ones, andHer- 
mi-ones, &c. and the Treres, and * Trere- 
ones. By adding the termination aite, or ates, 
to the word Fen or Ven, 1s made the ap- 
pellative of the Venaitæ, a people who ſet- 
tled in the ſwampy fens and marſhy coaſts. 
By compounding aitz with the word Cyn 
prefixt (which ſiguifies ſo prefixt, primary 
or firſt) is made the appellative Cynaid 
* Strabo, lib, i. i 


Or 
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or Cynhait, the firſt or ſpring ſwarm, or 
princely ſwarm, which became the appel - 
lative of a colony ſettled on the extreme 

weſtern coaſts of Europe, mentioned by 
. Herodotus, and by him named *Kuyyrai or 
Cyn-aitæ. By annexing this term ait or 
haid to the name Viet, Pi, or Fict, is 
made the word Fictaid, the appellative by 
which the Welch called the ſettlements 
and ſettlers of the Pits : by compounding 
this word, ſignifying {warm, or tribe, 

with the prefix Ma—, is made the appel- 
lative of the hither-tribes, clans,” or ſet- 
tlers mentioned by Camden, undet the 
appellative Maaittz, diſcriminating thoſe 
tribes who lived on the ſouth fide the 
Highlands of Calidonia. The people, who 
afterwards aſſumed the national name 
Lyai, were alſo originally called by the re- 
Jative appellation Mai6nes or the hither 
inhabitants. Avdoi &. wore Mnywve, Strabo, 
Lib: 11. p. 185. Hence alſo the Tanai- 
tæ or TaSenaid) near the Mœotic. Hence 
the *Sarmate? hence the Attrab-ates, 
the Cal-ates, and Callones ; hence alſo in 
Aquitania the Nann-ates, the Cocoſ-ates, 
Voc-ates, Tarun-ates, Toloſ-ates, the 
Eluſ-ates, Sibutz-ates, et Soli-ates. 'The 


© "Agzaprve; ie toy Kirov of to xxT04 Tos Haig duopiur, | 
Lila Kovyrag, 0ixe0s Tar is Th Eveury. | 
| Herod, Lib. 4. c. 49. 


Anti- 
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Antiquary will alſo find it uſeful, in his 
etymology, to remember the prefixes 
Ma—, Mais—, Maſs— ; and Es; the three 
former always, when prefixed to the 
name of a people or region, means the po- 
ſition on the hithermoſt ſide of ſome rela- 
tive mark or line; and the latter Es, a po- 
ſition over, beyond, or on, the farthef 
fide of ſuch relative. The Grezks uſed 
both theſe, and eſpecially eg, as in eg 
and tomTtpoc, &c. | 


* 
s. 


When now this eſſay proceeds in its 
attempt, as in a prefatory commentary, to 
collect the ſcattered fragments of the firſt 
progreſſive ſettlements of the Cymri, Cim- 
merii, or Cimbri; and whilſt it only en- 
deavours to trace this one branch of the 
firſt inhabitants of Europe, through the 
proceſſions of their generations and habi- 
tancy; I muſt hope it may not be under- 
ſtood as though I aim in this eſſay to write 
their hiſtory. The purpoſe of this re- 
ſearch is not to form an hiſtory, but to 
trace ſuch conjectural lines, and, to lay 
before the Antiquarian reader ſuch theo- 
rems ſtated thereupon, as may give, in 
ſome degree, lead to his learned inveſtiga- 
tions, and afford ſome means of recom- 
poſiug the broken and ſcattered fragments 
to 


7 


+ 


T Wu 
to ſome ſemblance of their original actual 
ſtructure. "TY TR 


Theſe Cymric as well as the Teytiſch 
tribes, or clans, were, originally, when 
known in the Eaſt, on the coaſts and 
borders of the Euxine Sea, and Meceotic 
Lake *, rovers and predatory free-booters. 


Thoſe who dwelt to the Northwatd + 


on the waters, in the marſhes, and fens, 
were } fiſhermen & and "Ixbvopuyor, di- 


* Tooudunnog, * & dance, tt ors Nο ) ov1es 3X Ad vnreg of 
Kiubgo, x) mixes Toy weg Tay Maiwriy woinrarle reaTuar 
Suabo, lib. vii. p. 293. 

1 xaTyxeylec l Janacoon. Herod. lib. iv. C. 13. 

t Oi F 2, roc Heu inOrofayiont autixorra: M T% vc 
und/ Jippara To ix Jaratln; arxrgrxmody* Of & ihre nal 
Weg tyovice xf, & yewpyBow, GAN ano weceaTrur x) ixOtur 
Se. Nopalixas, x Exvdixo;. Eri yap Tic x) nown d Hare war 
Twy TO» Toa ros. Strabo, lib. x1. P. 513. 

Detracta velamina [ ſciz ferarum] ſpargunt maculis ; 
pellibuſque belluarum quas exterior oceanus atque ignotum 
mare gignit. Tacit. de Mor. Geom, 5 17. 

Eiui & iy yeyans wicor Inte Te Jedore 
NUuPn; A Hd, WaTteos Tv KnTaPay0s 4 
Fr gm. Hymni Hierophylæ, apud Pauſaniam, lib. x. 
§ Adi εε,̈ N Ats, & Ng Of imi TY Fomuars abTg airs» 
(46) b wy vilas amaetey Kyred v mryana dd e, Ta avTaxailg 
xa? i Wapixirab ig Tagaxivoiy, Herod, Lib. iv. c. 53. 

There wis alſo a fiſhery of a leſſer ſort of fiſh called 
Idas, which was a fiſh of paſſage, coming from the North 
in great ſhoals, which the inhabitants of the Euxine caught 

for ſalting. See Stabe, lib. vii. p. 340. There was 
allo a confectionary ot ſalt fiſh in Epirus. Ibid. p. 327. 
One aiticle of e mmerce for which the Greeks traded to 
the lake Mæotis was fait-fiſh, ai ragiyxuar, Ibid, p. 311. 


ſtinguiſhed 


. 
ſlinguiſhed by their occupation and food 
from the hunter and paſtor. The places 
which theſe Northern people occupied 
abounded with fiſh: and they had learnt 
the art of curing and preſerving it by 
falt “; which proviſion, ſo prepared, they 
called by a technical name Taracheuſis. Si- 
tuation and eircumſtances point out to 
man thè occupation which is to fupport 
his life. Man is, in the natural courſe 
of his being, always the fame thing, un- 
der the ſame circumſtances. The Cim- 
bri driven from their original ſituation into 
the ſame kind of fituation in the iſlands of 
the Sinus Codanus, in the + Cimbric Cher- 


* See the laſt note in the preceding page. 


This was originally, and continued to be in the earlieſt 
times, an iſland ſeparated from the main-land or continent» 
The people, who came from theſe parts to Calidonia and 
Ireland, were, by the Caledonians and Iriſh, ſaid to come 
from Lock-Lyn, the ifland in the lake. See on this point 
the very learned Memoire of the Abbe Mann, wherein he, 
from fact, deſcribes the ancient ſtate of the Low Countries, 
as alſo his Carte-hydrographique in the firſt volume of the 
Memoirs of the Imperial and Royal Academy at Bruxelles. 
He takes from the fact a ſcientific analyſis of the levels and 
nature of the tides on that coaſt, He alſo makes a col- 
lective inveſtigation of diſcoveries of the veſtiges of ports 
and havens in parts, far within what is pow land: hence, 
he not only proves that the tides muſt have overflown theſe 
levels, and that this tract muſt have been ſea ; but he ac- 
tually traces the line of the ſhore, properly called the Saxon 
ſhores, as it ran at that time, This very learned, ſcientific, 
and ingenious, treatiſe, ſhould be read by every Antiquary 
and Hiſtorian, who wiſhes to. underſtand the topography 
and geography of the Roman Hiſtory, 


ſoneſus, 
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ſoneſus, and in the Weſtern ifles, became, 
of courſe, a marine and naval people. If 
at the ſame time the Antiquary examines 
the ſituation of the Teutſch tribes -on the 
ſea coaſts of the main land, | (till upon 
their flanks on the South), he will find 
them in a ſituation ſomewhat ſimilar, 
though not the ſame: He will find them 
under circumſtances which would na- 
turally, and did in fact, make them wa- _ 
termen and fiſhermen ; but not ſuch as to 

lead directly to marine navigation. The 
Cimbri dwelt in the ſea: the Teuts, or 
Teyts, in rivers, on lakes, in vliets, fens, 
and marſhes. The Cimbri, therefore 
would, as they did, firſt become a naval 
power, And, although hitherto they had 
been repreſſed by the Teuts, they did, in 
this character, and by this power, recoil 
upon their oppreſſors; and, in proceſs of 


events, acquired the aſcendant power of 
conqueſt over them. 


As we have ſaid that it is the ſite and 
. circumſtances of a country which origi- 
nally form the occupation, and, in conſe- 
quence, the character, of the inhabitants; 
the antiquary, perhaps, may not be un- 
willing to revicw the accounts, which 
may be collected, of the antient ſtate of 
the country, forming the North- weſtern 

| | ſhores, 
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| | ſhores, called afterwards the Saxon ſhores. 
| For my own part, I doit with the more 
_ pleaſure, as it confirms the local deſcrip- 
tion drawn out by my friend the 
Abbe Mann. VERY 


The whole North-weſtern part of the | 
continent of Europe, north of the line of 
a high-land, as drawn by that learned Aca- 
= demician from the heights of-Bologn, by 
8 Bruxelles, Lovain, and Tongres, between 4 
Bonne and Cologne, and by Berlin to 
Dantzig «, was a compound of fens and 
marſhes; of vliets, lakes, and marine 
baies, running amidſt a country , in 
few 


* Ambz nationes (ſeiz. Freſiorum) Rheono prætexun- 
tur et ambiunt immenſos inſuper lacus. 


| Tacit, de Mor, Ger. $ 34. 
Eundem Germanie ſinum proximi oceano Cimbri tenent. 


* / | Ibid. 638. 
> ?Saxones gentem in Oceani littoribus, et paludibus inviis 
ſitam.— Paulus Diaon, Lib. xii. 5 2+ 
Sueionum ci vitates ipſo in Oceano, præter viros armaque, 
elaſſibus valent.— Tacit ut ſupra, 5 43. Tacitas ſays in 
general of the coaſt Cætera Oceanus ambit latos ſinus, 
et inſularum immenſa ſpatia complectans, 5 1. 


, 


+ Dives agri provincia [ſci. Freſia confinis Juliz] et pe- 

coribus opulens ; ceterum confinis oceano patet humilis, 

ita ejus ſolum interdum ceſtibus eluatur. Qui ne irrum- 

Pant, vallo littus omne percingitur 2 quod ki forte perfre- 

gerint, inundant campos, vicos et fita demergunt. Hyeme 

continuo celatur æſtu, ſtaguĩ ſpeciem prebentibus campis. 

VUnde et in qua rerum parte locanda fuerit penè ambiguum 

natura fecit: chm aki anni parte navigationis patiens, * 
alia 
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few parts, whole year land, except by the 


defence of banks, or in the iſlands, Thoſe 


parts, which were not ſo artificially de- 
fended, and made land, were covered with 
water the greateſt part of the year, and 
always at the periods of ſpring-tides ; and, 
even where they were embanked in, they 
were liable to breaches in their defences *® 


by 


alia aratri capax exiſtit. Quem paluſtrem primùm et hu- 
midum longo duravere cultu. 

Saxo Grammaticus, lib. iv. He gives the ſame account 
of Freſia Magna, Eſtùs refluxionis vis, plus utilitatis an 
periculi incolis afferat ambiguum eſt : ſiquidem tempeſtatis 
magnitudine præruptis zſtuariis, quibus apud eos mariti mi 
fluctus intercipi ſolent, tanta arvis undarum moles, incedere 
conſue vit, ut interdum non ſolum arvorum culta, verum 
etiam homines cum penatibus obruat. 

Idem in przfat. ad Hiſtoriam. 


* If a hard gale of wind, at Weſt, has blown for ſome time 
before the coming on of the ſpring-'ides, eſpecially thoſe of 
the equinoxes and ſolſtices; and if that gale changes by the 
Eaſt, as is commonly the cale at the clearing up of ſuch, 
juſt at the time of high water coming in to the German 
ocean ; from the coincidence of theſe circumſtances, the 
height of the tide, which comes in, riſes from eight to 
eleven feet above the average level of the low lands, on all 


ſides of this ſea; overtops their banks; and generally 


breaks them. Perſons converſant with philoſophic inquiries 
will ſee [vide Governor Pownall's Treatiſe on the currents 
in the Atlantic, printed for Sayer] that ſuch a coincidence 
of circumſtances cannot ant. 5 or frequently happen. 
There are, however, records, in every country on theſe 
ſeas, of ſuch tides happening repeatedly at times, and thoſe 
not diſtant ones. I here to the Dykereeve records on 
both ſides this ocean. There was a very ancient tradition 
that one of theſe great raging tides drowned all the gs” 
| an 
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1 
by thoſe extraordinary raging tides, which 
were, and are in our days, repeatedly ex- 
perienced from time to time, in the North- 
ern ocean; and which, exceeding and 


over-topping all ordinary defence, always 
occaſion general inundations. 


From the marſhy and fenny nature of 
this habitancy the inhabitants had various 
appellatives given to them; or aſſumed 


by them; as Æſtui, Ingli, Morini, Vene- 


and Teutonic coaſts; and gave occaſion to that great emi- 
gration, the emigrants of which invaded the Roman em- 
pite. Strabo mentions it, but not having a local krow- 
ledge of theſe ſeas, and of theſe extraordinary raging tides, 
but reaſoning from the ordinary flux of the tides, which, he 
ſays, being a matter of common notoriety, the people muſt 
have been prepared for, and provided againf, denies the 
probability of the fact of ſuch an accident, Had he 
known, from written and perſonal experience, from which 
the writer of this note reaſons, the circumſtances and effects 
of theſe extraordinary tides, whatever credit he might have 
given to, or withheld from, this tradition, on other grounds, 
he would have been convinced that his reaſoning on it was 
unfounded. | 

It was one of theſe great extraordinary tides in the month 
of September, which had well nigh deſtroyed the whole of 
Julius Cæſar's fleet drawn up on the ſhore of Brite in. 
I'hoſe naval people who tranſported the army over, being 
pe ſectly acquainted with the nature and ſet of the tides, 
Loth ordinary and ſpring tides, as appears in the circum- 
ſtances of the landing, would of courſe, when they drew 
their veſſels on-ſhore, draw them above the fiow of the high · 
eſt ſpring-tides which riſe at this ſeaſon ; but theſe extia- 
ordinary raging tides, occaſioned by the cauſes above re- 
terred to, exceed and baffle all calculation, as happened 
in the accident which befel theſe tranſports. 
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dz, as alſo Marſi, (Strabo,) or Marſhmen. 
We find alſo (according to Lyſcander) 

Teutomarſi, Storemarſi, Villimarſi, Crem- 
pe- marſi. on the Southern borders of Cim- 
bria. When afterwards ſome of the Cim- 
bri, in conſequence of their irruptions 
above referred to, ſettled on theſe marine 
coaſts, they were called Se-cambri (prox- 
imi oceano Cimbri), in contradiſtinction 
to the Cimbri Mediterranei. 


The geographers and hiſtorians gave to 
ſome of thoſe people, who occupied theſe 
low land regions, the appellative * [nge- 
vones; which word formed of Ing. a mea- 
dow, and nes, from woner, to dwell, 
means the dwellers on the Ings. 


Laſtly, this country was called Flan- 
ders, or rather Vlanders, from Vloan, and 
Vliet, overflown meadows : and the peo- 
ple Flan-mannes, or Floan- andres. 


+ There would be no end of quoting 
authorities for ſaying that theſe countries 


abounded 


* Ingevones, quarum pars Cimbri, Teutones, et Chau- 
corum Gentes. Plinii, Nat. Hiſt. Lib. iv. c. 14. 
I lea piſcibus frequens exiſtit, ut haud minus alimentorum 
indigenis; quam agetur omnis exſolvere n 
nus 
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abounded with fiſh, on which, as the great 
main article of food, the people ſubſiſted; 
but it is worth notice *, that they under - 

ſtood and practiſed the method of boiling. 


ſalt for uſe. 
The hiſtory of theſe people is at the 
ſame time but one continued proof in ex- 
ample on fact of their abundant popula- 
tion; a phyſical conſequence of their cir- 
cumſtances of life, and of this food. 


Tribes of people not yet in a perfect 
ſtate of civil organization and ſubordina- 
tion to government, living in ſuch ſitu- 
ations, and under ſuch circumſtances, be- 
coming marine hunters and navigators, 
have always become, in the progreſs of 
that character, ſea- rovers, and pirates; in 
like manner as uncivilized tribes, dwelling 
in foreſts, and of courſe becoming ſylvan 
hunters, become predatory free-booters, 


They became ſuch, not againſt but on 


ſinus omnis piſcium frequentia repleri conſuevit, ut inter- 


dum impacta navigia vix remigii conamen eripiat. 


Saxo Gramm. Prefat. ad Hiſt. 


* This circumſtance is incidentally mentioned by Saxo, 
giving an account of Hiarno's diſguiſed ſituation, when he 
prepared to have aſſaſſinated Freidleve. Se quidem deco- 
quendi ſalis opificem profeſſus inter ſordidioris miniſterii 
tamulos ignobilia exequabatur oflicia, Lib. vi. p. 99. 
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principle *, ſuch as it was. The ſame 
ſpirit ariſing from an internal ſenſe of 
power (every where the ſame) throughout 
all natures, which renders the beaſts of 
prey in the ſea, the air, and in the foreſts, 
deſtroyers and devourers of the helpleſs, 
harmleſs herds, flocks, and ſholes, prompted 
man (alſo a beaſt of prey) to conſider thoſe 
of his own ſpecies, who were quiet in 
ſpirit, and weak in force, as his natural 
prey : the fruits of whoſe labour, as they 
would that of the horſe or ox, they 
aſſumed, from power, a right to take ; and 
whoſe lives alſo, if ſuch crofled upon their 
line of adventure, ſo as in the leaſt to be 
obſtructive to it, they equally, as a thing 
of courle, took away +. Theſe men bear- 
ing upon each other, wherever they met, 
in the inſufferent ſpirit of rivalry, and de- 
ciding all competitions and contentions 
by blood, lived in a ſtate of perpetual war. 
Such, in fact, is the equality and the rights 
of man. The reaſoning 1, however, of 

, | the 


* Quarum ea ratio eſt ut inter bellua in agris et ſaltibus, 
in aquis inter piſces, et in æthere inter volatilia, imbecilli- 
ora quzque præda ſunt terocioribus. Ita ducendum inter 
homines barbaros. Crantz. Lib. i. Valdal. c. 7 | 

+ See the ſtory of Horwandillus and Collerus, as a ftti- 
king example of this. Saxo Gramm. Lib. iii. p. 48. 

Sed hæe piraticz ſpecies certis conſtat legibus, non 
enim quoſyis imbelles, aut navigatione victum quærentes, 
obruebant, 


% 
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the beaſt- man, the hunter, diſtinguiſhing 

as in his hunt vermin from game, (a dil- 

tinction ſubſiſting at this day amongſt 

ſportſmen, ) ſo, in his warfare, the ſubjected 
labourer from the object of war, led theſe 
pirates to diſtinguiſh, as the proper ob- 

jects of their attack, thoſe who bore arms 
at ſea from thoſe who only ſought and 
worked their livelihood therein. It was 
a law of arms with them “ not to ſpoil the 
landworker or merchant; the taking, how- 
ever, from them, in a caſe of neceſſity, 
ſuch articles of ſubſiſtence as they wanted, 
was an exception: not to rob women, 
however opulent; nor to force them 
apainſt their will on-board their ſhips ; nor 


obruebant, ii qui Y7kingorum titulo ſuperbiabant, ſed 
hoſtes ſaltem, aut eos quos ſciebant hac arte celebres er 
præſtantes, quique opem ingentem vim bello maritimo con- 
quiſiverant, Olaus Wormius. Monam. Dan. ad Saxum 
Triledenſem, p. 269. 


* Colonos vel mercatores nemo ſpoliato. quantum verd, 


neceſſitate urgente, ad alimenta requititur ſumito. Fœmi- 
nis quantumvis opulentis nihil eripito; nec invitas ad naves 
educito. Famine et imbecillis ztas captivitate exemptæ. 
Herman Torſæi Hiſt. Nexvey, lib. iv. c. 4. 

Theſe are ſome of the articles of war, or laws of na». 
tions (if they may be fo called) amongſt a people, for whom 
at the ſame time, the following regulations alſo were ne- 
ceflary : Crudis carnibus nemo veſcitor, vel pretextu ex- 
preſſi per pannum ſanguinis lupis quam hominibus ſimilio- 
rum more. In tbe ſame author I find another regulation 
about their arms, Nemini fas gladium ulno longiorem 
gerere; cominds cum hoſte congredi oportuit. Id. Ibid. 
lib. iv. and vi. c. 3. 
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to reduce the female or the infant to cap- 
_. tivity. They thus made a diſtinction be- 
tween piracy and robbery. War, open 
war againſt the one was honourable ; any 
attack upon the latter, other than uſing, 
Where they wanted ſuch, the fruits of their 
labour, was baſe, and beneath the ſpirit of 
a Vickander ; whole ſword would be diſ- 
honoured by the blood of theſe. And 
from ſuch reaſoning: aroſe their lau of 
arms and nations. | 


I need not amaſs a heap of quotations to 
prove that this ſpirit and character uni- 
formly exiſted in, and actuated ſuch peo- 
ple, under ſuch circumſtances *, who held 
agriculture a ſervile or a feminine labor, 
and who held it more ſuited to the ſpirit 
of a man, to make his acquiſitions by his 
blood rather than by his ſweat. 


* a t Ad Nuo, Tn; 3. de yd ru Lowbraner T0 d &. 
ard WoAips 3X; Anigvos dN Herod, lib. v. c. vi. 
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* 1 Strike, lib. i. p. 48. 
Nec arare terram, aut expectare annum, quam vocare 
hoſtes, et vulnera mereri. Pigrum quinimò et iners videtur, 
ſudore acquirere, quod poſcis ſanguine parare. * 

| 5 Tacit. de Mor. Germ. 

Antiquitus piratica honeſta et licita erat atque in ea ſe 
crebrd reges ipſi, aut eorum liberi exercebant aſcitis famo- 
fioribus et fortiſſimis Athetis. Moris enim olim fuiſſe re- 
fert, regiis filiis regium tribuere ut primum pirati eam ex- 


ercere cœperunt. 
Olaus Wormius de Saxo Tireledenſi. 


This 
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_ ® This ſpecies of ſea-royer or pirate, in 
the national eſtimate of character, was held 
honourable, and of the firſt rank. Not 


only adventurers of private rank took to 


this courſe for their maintenance, and to 
make acquiſitions of fortune: but people 
of the firſt rank in the nation, and even 
kings themſelves engaged in theſe enter- 
prizes and excurſions. Kings uſed to ſend 
out their beſt warriours, aud oftentimes 
their ſons: on theſe piratical enterprizes. , 
And frequently theſe heirs of kingdoms, 
during the lives of their fathers, would 
voluntarily defire to be ſent out as pirates. 
This imperium Pelagi was conſidered, in 
thoſe dominions where the crown was par- 
tible, as one portion of the inheritance; 
and even ſome time (there are inſtances of 
this) taken by the eldeſt ſon as the firſt. 
There was not an object of more glorious 
ambition, for a young hero, than to eſta- 
bliſh ſuch a character of enterprize and bra- 
very in this line as the moſt renowned 
Vickanders would enliſt - under, and be- 


* 
Antiquitus piratica honeſta ac licita erat, atque in e 
ſe erebrò reges ipſi aut eorum liberi, exercebantur, aſcitis 
famoſioribus et fortiſhmis Athletis. Moris enim olim fu- 
iſſe refert. Regiis filiis regium munus cribuere, ut primùm 


piraticam exercere cœperunt. 
Olaus Wormius de Saxo Terſtedenſi. 


come 
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come fellow=-warriors to, in his band. 
This naval command took its rank on a 
level with the higheſt ſtations of dominion 
on the land, it was, not only the ſtep to 
honour, but became the baſis of the pre- 
dominant power : and therefore was it, 
that ſome eldeſt ſons of kings, who felt on 
experience the operation of this power, held 
this naval command as their own domi- 
nion, giving to their brothers (as reguli). 
the dominion of the land. On the other 
hand, individual. adventurers of the loweſt 
rank having been ſucceſsful, and become 
powerful in this line, held up themſelves, 


and were holden up, ſo high in rank of ho- 


nour, that even kings did not think the 
giving of their daughters in marriage to 
them was any diſparagement of rank. 
Examples of every inſtance here men- 
tioned are repeatedly found in the hiſtory 
of theſe people. | | 


Theſe Vics, Vickanders (tranſlated Pi- 
ratz), were at firſt, in the earlieſt times, 
independent bands of adventurers, engaged 
in cruizing excurſions. According to the 
example which we find in the courſe of 
human nature in this ſtate of its progreſ- 
tion, to be invatiable, ſuch bands formed 


them- 
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themſelves under the abſolute. command 
of ſome one, under whom they enrolled 
themſelves, and whom they choſe as their 
war captain, their Vic. The Sylvan In- 
dians of America, who know not nor ac- 

knowledge any coercive power of civil go- 
vernment, do the ſame at this day. Their 
expeditions were only predatory *, they 
fixed not any ſettled. eſtabliſhments, but 
merely at firſt took poſt on ſuch temporary 

ſtations as ſuited the. nature and ſeaſon of 
their cruize. It appears from ſuch ac- 
counts as are collected from runic monu- 
ments, in the hiſtory of theſe people, that 
the Vic and their Vicanders, of the Cym- 
ric tribes, were the firſt, prior to the Teu- 
tiſch tribes, who made their expeditions 
on the open ſeas. Similar bands of the 
Teutiſch tribes did the ſame afterwards. 


* Vide Hiſt. Hialmari, publiſhed by Peringſkiold, 
with a Commentary. Nimirum paludoſa initio cum ſuis 
incolebat loca, antequam ſedes fixas fibi ehgere ; czterum 
crebro in piraticas expeditiones profectus, nominis ſui glo- 
riam in tantum auxit, ut omnibus quibus rerum geſtarum 
memoriæ deſcribebantur, laudari meruĩt. 


— 


— Helgo, diviſo cum fratre regno, 
Maris poſſeſſionem ſortitus, varios Pelagi receſſus 

Vago navigationis genere perluſtrabat. 

N Saxo Gramm. lib. ii. p. 28. 


The 
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The Cymric Vies began fitſt to make their 


incurſions on the Teutiſch ſettlements - 
amongſt the marſhes, feus; and ” vhets; 
and on the coaſts of thoſe tribes who: had- 


the name of Saxones; and on the eaſtern 


ſhores of the Baltic. They then in pro- 
ceſs of time advanced into the ocean, and 
extended their courſes to the Oreades and 


Northern coaſt of Scotland; thence to the 
Weſtern ifles, and on the Weſtern coaſts; 


They were at firſt interrupted in their in- 
— upon the coaſts of Ireland. The 
firſt ſettlement of the Picts, which is the 
ſame appellative as Vic, differently pro- 
nounced, that was made on the Weſtern 
coaſts of Scotland, had been firſt attempted 
on the coaſts of Ireland. In later times they 
farther extended their expeditions to the 
South- eaſtern coaſts of Britain, croſſing 
from the Saxon ſhores, at the Streights of 
Dover, to the ifle of Thanet, and to the 
coaſts of the iſle of Wight, or Vectit, ſo. 
named from their appellative. They alſo 
extended their cruiſes; and in later times 


(the Teutiſch as well as Cimbric ſea- 


rovers) made many ſettlements as naval 
ſtations, and afterwards as dwellings, on 


the Weſtern coaſts of what is now called 


France, alſo on the coaſt of Spain. 
> 


The 


C 
The ſhips in which they made theſe 
excurſions were navigated- both by- ſails 
and oars: the leaſt, which one reads of, 
carried twelve rowers, attd as many fight- 
ing men + others an hundred, and ſome 


one hundred and fifty. They generally 


made their expeditions with a number of 
theſe, as a fleet. | 


One objection oppoſing itſelf to theſe 


long voyages ariſes from the idea of the 
victualling; but this we have obviated. 


Another objection againſt thoſe: voyages 


acroſs the open ſea, beyond the ſight of 
land from Scandinavia and the Baltic, a 
paſſage of at leaſt ſeven days in their time, 
ariſes from the difficulty of coneeiving how 
it was poſſible for theſe navigators to ſet 


and keep their courſe: an anſwer to that 


object ion derives from the fact, that they 


did this by the flight of birds. It is almoſt 
unneceſſary to ſtate that birds of paſſage 


croſs the German ocean twice annually, 
from the Continent to and from the Bri- 
tith ifles. Founded on this obſervation 
theſe navigators framed their courſe, in 
taking their departure, from the courſe 
- * Hujus minima ratis quæ biſenos veheret naucicos, to- 
tidemque remigiis agi poſſit. Saxo Gram. lib. iv. p. 64. 
Canutus Chentelum ſuum ſex millium numerum ex- 


plentem ſexaginta navigiis cultius apparatis, quolibet cen- 
tenos armatos capiente, diſtinxit. Saxo. Lib, x. p. 197. 


which 
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- which they had obſerved theſe birds to 
take at their emigration. They took 
with them on-board ſeveral birds, ſome- 
times hawks, but generally ravens. When 
having made ſome progreſs in this courſe, 
aud out of fight of land, if they were in 
any doubt of, or wiſhed to ſet their 
courſe to the paint where the land lay, 
they let fly one of theſe birds; theſe, 
after mounting high aloft in the air, al- 
ways took their courſe to land, and ſo be- 
came their pilots; following whoſe live 
of flight the navigators ſteered their courſe. 
The following narrative ſupports this. 
Flocco, an Orcadian, ſetting out on a voyage 
to diſcover Iceland, took with him three 
ravens. In taking his departure from the 
Orcades, he ſet his courſe North; after 
being out at ſea, he let fly one of his ra- 
venus; this returned back to the Orcades : 
Le ſtill perſevered in his courſe, and let 
fly a ſecond; this returned to the veſſel : 
{till perſiſting, he let fly the third; this 
went off directly North, and never re- 
turned. Flocco followed this courſe, and 
arrived at land. This navigator acquired, 
from this meaſure, perhaps a novelty to 
the people of the Orcades, the ſurname 
of Raf *na-Flocco, This uſe of the pilot- 
raven, common to the Danes and navz- 
| gators. 


C433 of 
ators from the Baltic, gives the reaſon of 
Moir taking the raven for their ſtandard. 


There is another ſtory of one of theſe 


adventurers, who, when out at ſea, in 
the German ocean, and off the Engliſh 
coaſt, let fly a hawk, who made directly, 
for the land, either Suffolk or Norfolk, as 
now called. This navigator ſteered after 
this his pilot, his courſe, and fell in with 
the land, He pretended only to follow 
his hawk, and to recover it; but his real 
deſign was to ſpy the land. 


The apologue of the Argonautic expedi- 
tion, under reference to this uſe made of 
the flight of birds, relates. the circum- 
ſtance of the pilot of the Argonauts ſend- 
ing off a dove to precede the Argos, on a 
trial of the paſſage through the Straights 
of the Cyanian Rocks. Liv. ii. p. 563. 


The narrative (whether in apologue or 
fact) of a ſimilar tranſaction, hath the 
ſame reference. Noah let fly from the ark 


a raven and two doves, on an experiment 


of exploring land, and formed his judge- 
ment on the iſſue of the experiment. 


| Theſe 


| 
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Theſe correſponding narratives are 


— more than curious. 


However accounts in the earlieſt- periods 
Inform us that the navigators of long voy- 


ages ſteered by obſervation alſo of the * 
and the ſtar; the Ne: ar. 


In the early defective ſtate of civil go- 
vernment, which went merely to po 
exconomical regulations of the family, or 
hord, theſe adventurers acted upon their 
own authority : and the Vic, or War-cap- 
tain, was ſupreme, each over their own 
reſpective bands: the command was ab- 
ſolute as a military power ; and when they 
took poſt on any ſtation, or finally ſettled 
on any eſtabliſhed dwelling, they con- 


tinued, as ſtill under military organization, 
this command. 


This the antiquary may ſuppoſe, and I 
believe will find, was the origin of Clan- 
ſhip and * Taniſtry, and of the deſpotic 
ſpirit of theſe modes of government, af 
they could be ſo called. 


" Theſ ſra-rovers affimed the appellative 
Vic, or Vig, as a war name; as alſo, in a 
body, that of Viks, Vigs, Viggands, Vi- 


That is, the government of che Tanes, or Thanes, as 
herein after ex plained, 


' kingers, 
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Piratæ. Thoſe who have read the Trea- 


tiſe on the Mode of ſtudying Antiquities, to 


which this is a ſecond part, referring 


- themſelves to the. appendix, No. I. will 


ſee there deſcribed, and explained, the di- 


ſtinctive power in ſound of the Glotalls. 


K, G, and V, or open G“, [H open, J 


ſhut and aſperated as our common vul- 


gate gl as alſo of the labials P, B, V, 


F, and their interchangeable uſe : He 
will there ſee the nature and application 


of the digammas; firſt, the guttural 
catch; alſo ſecondly, the aſperate ſur- 


charge; and will very readily conceive 
how the various manners, in which this 
word hath by divers people been pro- 
nounced and written, might take place, 


namely, Vic, Vig, Wig, Pic, Vic F, 


* Olaus Wormius, in the ſixth book of his Daniſh 
Monuments, gives a fragment of an inſcription (Iuſcrip. 
v1.) that hath this word ſo written on it, * Lapidem unc 
poſuit Pic.“ f 8 | 

+ Getz omnes Baliſtatii et Schytæ ſunt peritiſſimi, arcu 
ſimul et tormeniis; ſed Cimbrici Ficki ſunt haſtà gladio et 
vinulicis ſpigis bellum fortiter cieniess Er cum legimus 
diverſas hittorias, migrationes etiam gentium ahiäquss 
conſideramus, hinc prodiiſte F :&os et Fictos qui Athicix 
et digladiatores appellantur. 


; Lyſcandri Antiq. Dan. Sermone ztio. 
This quotation ſhews that the word Pi was an appel- 


Jative and war name, aithough it does not give the true 
derivation. 


8 


kingers, and Vicanders, tranſcribed by 
the Latin writers variouſly, and tranſlated 
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Fi, Pict, Peaght, Petæ, Vita,“ Wight. 
Under all theſe names are theſe ſea- rovers 
found mentioned. Be it here remarked 


and remembered, that this word was ori- 


ginally only an appellative, and no more 
the name of a people or nation than the 
word Pirata. After they became ſettled, 
this, under moſt of its variations, and with 
its various compounds, might and did be- 
come the name of a people; as Picti, Pic- 
tones, Viccingi, Vectæ, Vectones, Vic- 
tores, Vettæ, Vettones, Viccingi, Victu- 
riones. | 


This word alſo ſometimes ſimply, at 
other times in the compound, becomes 
an appellative, or cognomen, to ſeveral of 
their leaders, even to one of their kings. 
Froto ſecundus cognomine Vig-etus. Vit- 
to Frifiorum pirata; alſo Vict-red, Vig- 
let, Guit-lac, Vit or Wit-lac, Viggo, aud 
others of the like import. From this 
ſame Cymric or Cimbric root comes alſo 
Viigur, the adjective fortis ; alſo the Teu- 


* Thus, while at this day the North-Britons pronounce 
the word eight (octo) with the g ſhut and aſperated, the 
South-Britons pronounce it with the open g or y, as t; 
ſo the word Vigbt, and Vect, or Vegli, is pronounced 
Wiyht ; and Vita, as alſo Peta, by different authors ; and 


eren ſometimes thus differently by the ſame author. 


tiſch, 


ES 
tiſch, or Saxon, compound Wig-huis, a 
ſtrong houſe or caſtle, and Wig-ſtow, a 


camp. 


This word Vic, in its radical and prime 
ſignification, was not unknown in the 
Latin language: it is found even in Vir- 
gil. An. II. p. 433. 


Teſtor in occaſu veſtro, nec tela, nec ullas 

Vitaviſſe vices Danaum. | : 
Which word Servius in his Commentary 
explains, pugnas et Ifidorus narrat vicam 
dixiſſe pro victoriam. That ſome word 
ſignifying the ſame thing, and derived 
from the ſame root, was not unknown to 
Tacitus, although now loſt out of the text, 
appears more than probable. 


In giving an account [de moribus Germ. 
$ 2. ] of the origin of the appellative Ger- 
manus, he ſays it was an appellative or 
title lately aſſumed. Ita nationis nomen 
non gentis evaluiſſe paulatim. Ut omnes 
primò |] @ victore ob metum, mox & 
ſeipſo invento nomine, Germani vocaren- 
tur. All the commentators allow this 
paſſage, as it ſtands now in the text, to 
be very defective, and not very intelligi- 
ble; and they make various unſucceſsful 


attempts to explain it; ſome have cor- 
_ reed 
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rected Victore for Victis. Now it appears 


to me that if the critic will put the word 


Vic, or Vict, in the place where I have 
put the crotchets, the appellative by which 
they were known to the Gauls, when firſt 
they croſſed the Rhine, the paſſage will 
not only be plainly intelligible. but will 
give the account, in fact, of theſe people, 
thus. Ut omnes primum [Yi or Vigti] 
a victore (or as it is in ſome MSS victis) 
ob metum, mox a ſeipſo invento nomine 
Germani vocarentur. They were at firſt, 
through fear, called victs, or pirates; af- 
terwards. theſe people aſſumed a more ho- 
nourable name of themſelves, and were 
called Germans, that is Warr-men, or 


_ warriours. The Gauls, or Celts, (if you 


pleaſe, as they were in the moſt early 
times) had been uſed to ſuffer by the in- 
curſions of the Vics, it was therefore na- 
tural from the impreſſion which theſe in- 
vaders excited, when they croſſed the 
Rhine, that the inhabitants ſhould call 
them Vics or Vidts, Piratæ. 


When the communities of theſe nations 
were organized in the form of civil go- 
vernment; and whole countries became 
kingdoms under a ſovereign power; the 


kingdoms ſent out ſuch parties of Pirates, 
| or 


* 

or Vicanders. Theſe commanders being 
no longer independent, but acting under a 
- delegated power, then firſt (as I think I 
can diſcover took the. title of Degans, or 
Thag*hs, pronounced by us Thanes, and 
Danes, ſignifying a leader, as may be ſeen 
repeatedly on the Runic ſtones. Theſe 
kings uſed to ſend out their beſt warriours, 
and frequently their ſons, either to make 
eſtabliſhments, or to reconnoitre and pre- 
pare for ſuch, in foreign parts. Whenever 
theſe Thegans, or Dhagens, made their 
eſtabliſhments, and ſettled, they conti- 
nued the ſame command, as under the 
ſame delegated authority, and aſſumed a 
title which the Latin writers of their hiſ- 
tory tranſlated Reguli; hence the multipli- 
city of kings which we read of, at theſe 
times, in o many different places. The 
conſtitution (if ſuch may be called a con- 
ſtitution) of theſe petty clans of colonies, 
was called Thanelagen, by a name which 
is continued, in Ireland to this day, in the 
word Taniſiry. 


Before this eſſay proceeds in its attempt 
to trace the very intereſting hiſtory of 
theſe ſea- rovers called Fits, by the Welſh 
the Fictiad, and Pits, a people ſo little 
_ underſtood ; we will, if the reader pleaſes, 
f D 3 recur 
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recur back to an enquiry after the inhabi- 
tants of Britain, originally as well as pri- 
marily adventitious, upon whom theſe ſea- 


rovers made their incurſions, and amongſt 


whoſe borders they afterward ſettled. 


The Cymric tribes, called Cimbri, 
dwelling. on the ſea, became naturally, as 
well as of neceſſity, a marine people and 
navigators. The antiquary will find them 
in the earlieſt ages of the world's inhabi- 
tancy, paſſed over to Britain, and dwelling 
there. Tribes of the Teutiſch race, the 
Folc, Volc, or Bolg, pronounced by the 
Romans Belgz; paſſed alſo over from the 
lower parts of Gaul to the Southern parts 


of Brittain (ſome ſay from Spain alſo, 
to Ireland) in the very firſt ages. Theſe 


emigrations of Cymric and Teutiſch tribes 


differing at fr in their language, merely 


as by a diale& of the ſame, and coming in 


very different directions, were the firſt 


known inhabitants of this our iſland, ſo as 
to have been conſidered as the Indigenæ “. 


Speaking in the next place of the ad- 
ventitious inhabitants who came hither, 


* Brittones olim impleverunt Brittaniam et judicaverunt 
à mari ad mare, id eſt, a Toteneſs ad Catteneſs. 
Nennius, c. 3. 
after 


* * 
N 
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after theſe, primary inhabitants were ſet - 
tled, I ſhall mention firſt, though the 
lateſt /ongo mtervallo, the Vir-bolg or Bel- 
gæ, Teutiſch tribes, become, by long ſe- 
paration, totally different from the Cym- 
ric. Theſe paſſed over into Britain about 
60 or 70 years before the time of Julius 
Cæſar, and poſſeſſed the South- eaſtern and 
Southern parts of the iſland, and pent up 
the Cymri, in Cornwall, that is to ſay, in 
Devon and Cornwall, the Iriſh remain- 
ing at that time undiſturbed, by whom- 
ſoever it was inhabited. 


This fact then thus ſettled out of our 
way, ſo as to have no occaſion to recur 
again to it, we will commence our inquiry 
after the earlieſt adventitious inhabitants, by 
reſtating that this iſland was poſſeſſed by 
the Cymric and Dteuſch tribes, under the 
common name. of Britons, as the firſt in- 
habitants. Now thole tribes of the Teu- 
tiſch, called Belge, which we have before 
ſeen, dwelt on the Southern coaſts of the 
Baltic, and who, as deriving their genera- 
tion from Gotz-teus, took the patronymic 
appellation * Cotti, Gotti, Gothi, or Codi 

| (from 


* There are accounts in the Gothland Antiquities of a 
migration of theſe people, occafioned by the increaſe of po- 
pulation exceeding the diſproportion of the ſupply. One 
third part were deſtined to emigrate; and a Thegan, or 
Jeader, was appointed to conduct and command them: 


D 4 / they 


= 


ES. 

(from whoſe name the Baltic was called 
Sinus Codanus, or Cottanus) may be con- 
ſidered as the firſt adventitrous ſettlers in 
Britain. Theſe advancing in the proceſſion 
of their generations and habitancy m the 
rear, and upon the flanks of the Cymti, in 
the ſame manner as they had done upon 
the Continent, having become, in the pro- 
ceſs of time, -marine navigators alſo, fol- 
lowed the Cymri into the Orcades, the 
Northern parts of Scotland, the Weſtern 
iſles, and at length into Ireland and Britain. 
The reader will obſerve, that this eflay is 
here ſpeaking of the early migrations by 
which theſe almoſt Weſtern parts of Eu- 
rope became inhabited, not of the piratical 
incurſions of the Pics or Vics, of much later 
date. Ammianus Marcellinus informs us 
Lib. xxvii. c. 8.] that the Atta-Cotti, Bel- 
licoſiſſima Gens, and | Es-Cotti] Scotti 
were found there *. Nennans relates, as an 


they reſiſted at firſt, and their leader was killed, Helguo, 
a ſecond leader, was appointed ; they migrated by ſea in a 
great fleet of ſhips. Vide Nicol. Petteus. Lyſchander 
and Olaus Wormivs, This migration is by the Gothic 
and Daniſh chronologiſts, placed A. M. 2500, 

* Britto:.es venerunt in tertia ætate mundi ad Brittaniam, 
Scythe autem (id eſt (x) Scotti) in quarta ætate mundi ob- 
tinuerunt Hiberniam. Nennius. 

(1) The Cambio-Brittons, ſays Mr. Carte, called them 


Ys Cotti. W 
hiſtoric 


„ "<P 
hiſtoric fact, what this eſſay ſtates only as à 
conjecture, the order and ſueceſſion of the 
emigrations of the Cymric tribes, called, 
when ſettled, Britons,” and of the Teutiſeh 
adventitious inhabitants called 'Scotti. 
* Tacitus alſo informs us that the Æſtui, one 
of theſe Baltic tribes, ſpoke the ſame lan- 
guage as the Britons; | and that the red 
hair, and frame of body of the Britons, 
beſpoke them as 'being of this Teutiſch 
race. This eſſay will therefore venture to 
ſtate the Scotti as emigrants, from the 
Cotti, (afterwards called Gothi, who poſ- 
ſeſſed the coaſts of the Baltic, ) and there- 
fore called Atta - Cotti, progenies Cottica, a 
word compounded of the generical name 
Cittus, and Atte, written on the Runic 
monuments Etiar, progenies, familia, or 
race, I the Ys-Cotti or Es-Cotti, pro- 
nounced *Scotti, a word, which when the 
prefix Es is added to it, means the re- 


* Dextro Suevici maris littore æſtuorum gentes alluun- 
tur, quibus ritus habituſque Suevorum, lingua Brittanicæ 
propior. Tacitus de Mor. Germ. 8 45. 

+ Cæterùm Brittaniam qui mortales initio coluerunt in- 
digenze an adyecti, ut inter barbaros parum compertum. 
Habitus corporum varii atque ex eo argumenta. Namque 
rutilæ Calidoniam habitantium comæ, magnique artus 
Germanicam originem aſſeverunt. 

| — Tacit. de Vita Agricolæ, $ 11, 

} ——— i remotiffmts Scoliæ finibus. 

« Saxo Gram. 
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mote, utmoſt, or external, Cotti, dwelling 
beyond, or over the mountains, or other 
relative boundary; and meant here, par- 


ticularly the Cotti, who dwelt in the Or- 
cades, in Cat-neſs and Strathnarvern, 
* on the other fide, or over the Highlands: 
as alſo the Weſtern Cotti 4, whether in 
Hibernia or Calidonia. ME | 


Hiſtory gives us an account of one Scot- 
ius, a friend and brother-in-law of Frotho, 
the firſt king of the Danes, living in theſe 
parts, as the remoteſt parts gui et ipſe 
Scottici nominis conditor fuit. I quote this, 
not as coinciding with my opinion of the 
fat, for I am convinced the name 1s of 
much earlier date, but fimply to ſtate that 
the Cotti were in theſe remote parts called 


* In remotiſſimis Scotiz finibus. Saxo Gramm. 

+ I do not here enter into the diſpute, in which the 
Scots and Iriſh are engaged, whether the Scots paſſed 
from Ireland to Scotland, or from Scotland to Ireland : both 
theſe people, the Calidonian and Iriſh Scotti, came from 
the Cotti of the Baltic, and were both adventitious. I am 
not ignorant of the traditionary ſtory of the emigrants, ſup- 

to have come from Spain to Ireland, and to have 
ſettled in the Southern parts of it. That ſuch, if any 
ſuch thus emigrated, were Celta, might eafily be proved; 
but when the ancient Iriſh hiſtorians call them *Scotti, (if 
they mean more by that word than the general appellative 
Scythians) I cannot but think that they have been inadver- 
tently led to confound them with the Cotti, who came from 
the Baltic, and ſettled in the Northern parts of Ireland. 


Ys, 


( 59 ) 


Ys, or Es- Cotti, pronounced Scotti, al 


this time near 700 years before Chriſt. 


Having thus endeavoured to ſtate the 


proceſſions and ſucceſſion of migrations to, 
and the inhabitancy of, the Britiſh iſles, 
the eſſay now” returns to its endeavour 
to form ſome account of the ſea-rovers 
of the Northern parts of Europe, who, 
in proceſs of time, . became A VERY 
GREAT NAVAL POWER. 


The ancient ſtone monuments, in the 
Runic inſcriptions, on which the names 
of ſeveral of theſe Vics and Dag'ns, or 
Thag'ns, remain; and on ſome of which“ 
their actions are recorded, are living teſti- 
monies, that ſuch men and ſuch things 
were. Many of the actions of individuals, 


and tranſaQtions of the people, are related 


in the ancient poems; theſe are mixed, 
no doubt, with fable, but founded on 
truth. The Antiquary knows that it 
was part of the civil inſtitution of theſe 
people to record and tranſmit their hiſtory 


in the Viiſur of the Scaldri; and that it 


was part of the pomp and circumſtance of 
their war to have ſome of theſe recording 


* For inftance that they made their incurfions on Bri- 
tain, alſo on Aquitain, 
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poets in their ſuite. From theſe monu- 
mental records and traditionary poems, 
their earlieſt hiſtorians derived their facts: 
and the commentaries of their moſt learned 
antiquaries have drawn forth theſe teſti- 
monies into proof. This, ſurely, is as 
good, if not better, ground of evidence 
than any from which the Greek or Ro- 
man hiſtoriaris derived the accounts which 
they give of the carly fabulous periods ; 
and perhaps one may add, of ſome of thoſe 
early times which they give as hiſtoric. 
Theſe accounts are diſcredited by their 
own writers: and therefore, ſeparating 
fable from fact, I never heſitated to give a 
preference of credit to theſe Northern hiſ- 
tories beyond what I can give to the 
ſtory of /Eneas, being the founder of the 
10 nation, &c. &c. 


The Cymric tribes having become by 
their maritime ſituation in an iſland, the 
Hland of Scandinavia, marine navigators, 
ſoon began to exerciſe the power which 
this gave them, as Sea-rovers, Vics, Vigs, 
Wan &c. And thus“ this people, 

Who 


* cbiogos, Vana filius Gothlandiæ præſes, 
Celebris fuit octavus Cimbrorum judex nomine Ing- 
warus. Gothic Annales, 
Hungvarus frater Hablingi, Gothlandiz principis, et 
Gunderus, germanus Inguari ptops em navali præ- 
lio 


_— r 9 


— e 6 


T | 
who had been at land; and on the Conti- 
nent, always inferior to, and repreſſed by 
the Teutiſch tribes, under this form of 


power in their turn, ,recoiled upon the 


Teuts; made incurſions upon them; 
fixed ſtations in their maritime borders, 
ſo as to make eſtabliſhments in Gothland, 
and on the Saxon ſhores. They became, 
even in the earlieſt ages, an aſcendant naval 
power in the Baltic, not then a Mediterra- 
nean ſea; ſo as that, when the Teutones and 
*Saxones firſt commenced their naval courſes 


in this way of ſea- rovers , theſe Cym- 


ric Vics ſettled in Gothland, repreſſed and 
reſtrained their piracies ; they not only 
repulſed them from the ſea, but at 
times held them ſubdued at land, and go- 
verned them, eſpecially the Angles and 


lio vicerunt Helmilconem fortiſſimum piratarum Theuto- 
niz et Slaviæ. | . 

N. B. J. Suaning quotes this from C. Lyſcander, and 
places it in his Chronology in the year 1 547, before Chriſt. 


* Hablingus dux Gothlandiz ad Theutones (qui tum 
primùm piraticam exercebant) cum inſtructa claſſe emiſſit 
fratrem Hunguarum. Is, aſſumptis in ſocietatem belli et 
periculorum germanis ſuis Gerardo et Berchone, piratas 
iaſulis Carolinis ejecit; et navali pugna attritis hoſtiles co- 
rum depredationes fortiſſimè repreſſit. 

J. Suaning ſays, that the Gothic Annales place this fact 
in the year of the world 2394; but, quoting Claud. Lyſca a- 
cer, he places it in the year 2420, and before Chriſt 1 52%. 
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*Saxones, by Reguli or tributary kings, 


called Scots-conung -: I have ſaid, at times, 


for there were various fluxes and refluxes 
of the tide of conqueſt amongſt theſe 
people, the Teutones, Angles, or Sax- 
ones, oftentimes making inroads, and 
ſometimes even conqueſts on the Cimbric 
Cherſoneſſus ®. _ Finally, however, the 
Cimbri ſettled, as I have ſaid, in Goth- 
land, and on the Saxon. ſhores, where 
hiſtory finds them under the name Se- 
cambri +. To give, ſerigtim, an account of 
theſe ſea-rovers, of their predatory ex- 
peditions, of their invaſions, ſettlements, 
and conqueſts, would be writing the hiſ- 
tory of the firſt ages of theſe tribes and 
nations; for, by theſe War-captains, theſe 
Vics, and their Vicanders, as indepen- 
dant bands, were the firſt ſettlements and 
conqueſts made. But, howſoever indepen- 


* Manifeſtum autem in ſermonibus expeditionum fiat, 
omnes aquilonares gentes, et præcipuè eas quæ Cherſoneſ- 
ſum inhabitant, ad quas iter terreſtre patet, incitatas bello 
occupaſſe vicina maritima ab Ablo ad Viſtulam. 

Ubi et verſus ulteriora Tuiſconitarum, ferè omnes gen- 
tes invenimus, quas jam in Cimbria recenſuimus. 

C. Lyſcander, apud Olaum Wormium, lib. v. 

Eundem Germaniz /inum Cimbri proximi aceano tenent. 

Tacit. de Mor. Germ. 5 37. 

+ Some of theſe tribes were, from their ſituation, called 
Sicambri, as Rudbec ſays, Zee-cimbri. 

Strabe et Plinius. 
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dent theſe firſt adventurers were in their 
excurſions and in their ſettlements, when 
the nation, whence they came, had in 
proceſs of time acquired the unity, orga= 
nization, and ſtrength of government, 
the Imperium of that government, not 
only ſent forth, as I have ſtated Dag'ns, 
or Thagn's, with delegated power to make 
foreign ſettlements ; but reduced moſt of 
the independant ſettlements of the Vics to 
ſubjection under this power: either ap- 
pointing Reguli over them, or making the 
actual exiſting ruler a tributary Scots-Co- 
ning. They called theſe ſettlements by a 
name which anſwers to the modern idea of 
colony or province, Thag'n-lands ; whilſt 
the Thag'ns paid Dag'n, or Thag'n-geld, 
or Scot; as the ſyſtem of law by which 
they were governed was called Thag'n- 
legen, whence the power of the Lairds of 
Clans, and that relict of obſolete power 


called in Ireland Taniſiry. 


The Vics, Pics, Vicingers, &c. were, 
at firſt, as it ſeems to me, private * and in- 


depen- 


* Wherever theſe adventurers ſucceeded, and carried 
their meaſures to the point of making eſtabliſhed ſettle- 
ments, they held the government of the Civil State (if that 
ſtate could be called civil) as well as the command of the 
military: hence it is we find in the hiſtory of theſe 
ple ſuch a multitude of kings (I do not mean here reguli or 

| viceroys) 


eins 
dependent ſea-rovers ; although I think 
this appellative was afterwards uſed as 


the name of an office, ſimilar to what | 
we now call admiral. 


The W elnadve Deg'n, or Theg n, bad 
generally reference to community and go- 
vernment, as holding delegated power un- 
der, or connected with, ſovereigu power; 
but neither was this always ſo at firſt, for 
it ſignified ſimply a leader, as may be ſeen 
in the Scolingen inſcription, Herden Guden- 
Diag'n, which is literally exercitus bonus 
Dux. This word, through the general 
indeciſion of ſpelling, and the promiſcuous 
uſe of the letters of, the ſame organ, has 
been written Dia-g-n, De-g-n, Dey-n, 
The-g-n, The-y-n, Dane, and in Latin 
Thanus, Dainus, T*anus, D*anus. By 
putting together all that one reads of this 
word in Olaus Wormius, and lIhre's 
Gloſſary, it appears that it originally meant 
a military man; next, per excellentiam, a 
commander, and finally comes regni, or a 


viceroys) in one tract of country. Thirty of theſe kings, 
ſequebantur Frothonem qui ipſum amicitia aut obſequio co- 
lerent. And again—Eo bello 170 reges qui aut ex Hunnis 
eraut, aut inter Hunnos militaverant ubmiſcre ſe regi. 
Saxo Gramm. Lib. v. p. 89. 


Harald Hyldetand 50 reges maritimos nauticarum virium 
certamine . Id. lib. viii. 


N 6 count, 
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Count, or-a Governor of a Province; either 
by office or tenure. Another diſtinction 
between theſe two words occurs to me; that 
Vic and Vickin applies rather to a fea- 
command: and Tha-g-n, Tha-y-n, and 
Dane, to a command at land. Both at 
times will be found, in the hiſtory of theſe 
people, applied to ſelf · created commands; 
and both alſo again to official commands, 
when the power of the nation concentted 
into government. It will alſo be found, 


courſe of events, aſſumed as national names, 
Hence the appellative Vic, or Pit, became 
the national name of the Pics, when ſertled 
as a nation, in Scotland; and of Pictones 
and Victones in Poitou, and Vettones in 
Spain. This firſt name feems to have 
taken place in the ſettlements made under 
their marine power: and the latter name 
of Danes, when the Thegus of the Cimbri 
and Goths choſe one ſupreme Thane, in 
Latin. Danus. This was the firſt monarch 
of the people, who hence after took the 
national name of Danes. This fact is pre- 
ciſely and ſpecifically related by Saxo Gram 


maticus. 5s 
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that both from appellative titles were, in the 
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The Cimbri Cotti, and other people of 
the Baltic, had communications, and al- 
liances, and wars, with the Britiſh Iſles in 
the very earlieſt times. They were great 
navigators; and Britain, under their ſtate 
of navigation, was reckoned to be only 
feven days fail from their ports. Ho-. 
they ſet, and kept their courſe, out at ſea, 
is explained in another part of this treatiſe. 
The hiſtory of theſe people gives accounts 
of the incurſions which they made upon, 
and the ſettlements which they made in, 
the Orcades, the Weſtern Hles, Scotland, 
and Ireland, from 800 years before the 
Chriſtian zra to 1000 years after it. 


The Vics®, or Pics, were the firſt pri- 
vate adventurers, and took that appella- 
tive as a national name when they ſettled 
in Scotland. When they were ſpoken of 
in the community, or as a body, they 
were called the Vic- or Pic- Thiod, from 
the word Th16d, uſed commonly in the 
compounds, and ſignifying populus, com- 
munitas, The Welſh, by changing P 


* Johannis Fordune, in his Hiſtory of the Scots (chap. g.) 
deſcribes Scythia Inferior, and ſays, “habet ab oriente 
mare Mediterraneum, quod ibidem Balticum dicitur, a 
Bath loco ubi terram intrat ab Oceano, à qua regione ſecun- 
dum quo:dam Albigenſes, Picti, progreſſi ſunt, 


into 
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Romans, many ages after, when they had 


Hons, called them Picti, avd Pictones, 
Victi, Victiones, and Vetiones: The 
Latin writers of the Britiſh Hiſtory (as 
Cambden ſays) called them Viccingi. 
The Teuts and Saxons pronounced this 
name by diſſolving the harſh guttural into 
the open one, and called them Peayhtæ, 
Pete, and Vitæ. | 


Bede ſays *, and ſays very truly, that 
the Pits came in long ſhips, from Scythia 
(meaning Scandinavia +.) The appellative, 
Scyths; was no longer applied to the 
Teutiſch race; who, in his time were 
called Germans, in general; but, at the 
ſame time, the ſeveral people by their 
diſtinctive names. Seyth was ouly applied 


® 2 gentem Pictorum de Scythia, ut perbibent, 
longis navibus non multis Oceanum ingreflum. 
| Bedz Hiſt. Eccl. Angliz. L. 1. c. 1. 
Inde Scotiæ & Petiz, inſularumque quas Auſtrales et 
Meridionales vocant. Saxo Gram. Lib. g, p. 171. 8 
Picti venerunt et occupaverunt ile quæ Orcades 
vocantur. Nennius Hiſt, Brit. c. 5. 
Picti habitate per Septenttionales inſulz partes cœperunt. 
Beda ut ſupra, | | 
+ Scytharum nomen uſquequaque tranſit in Sarmatos et 
Germanos : nec aliis priſca illa appellatio quam qui extrem! 
gentium haram, ignoti prope ceteris mortalibus degunt. 
| Plinii Nat, Hiſt. Lib. 4. c. 12. 
E 2 Mm to 


into Ph, or F, called them Fistiad. The 


occaſions to know them by their incur- 


a 


* 
beyond the hiſtoric horizon, 


to thoſe who, 
were ſcarcely known to the civilized 
world. Nennius fays, they firft ſeized 
the Orcades ; and, Bede adds, afterwards 
the northern parts of Britain. 


That theſe Picts came at firſt as fea- 
fovers, and PinaTrRs, in their character 
of Vies and Vickanders, not as emigra- 
ting colonies, appears from their *“ company 
conſiſting only of men. When they took 
up the idea of fettling, they obtained 
wives of the Scots on this condition, 
that, whenever there ſhould ariſe a doubt 
as to the ſucceſſion to the crown, they 
thould choſe their King (for, almoſt all 
Kings were then elective) from the female 
rather than the male line; which cuſtom 
remained, as Bede fays, to his time. This 
explains the reaſon and original cauſe of 


the government of the Picts falling finally 
mta that of the Scots. 


The Scotti being in ſettled poſfeſſion of 
the northern parts of Ireland, at the time 


_ *® Uxores Picti non habentes peterunt x *Scotis ea ola 
conditione, ut ubi res veneret in dubium, magis de fxminea 
regum proſapia, quam de maſculina, regem ſibi eligerent, 
Quod uſque hodie apud Pictos conſtat efle ſervatuin. 
Bede Hiſt, Eccl. Angliz. Lib t. c. 1. 
Hermathruda fzmina regnavit in Scotia; which is placed 
about 430 years beture Chriſt, | 
MY Saxd Gramm. Lib. 3. p. 57- 


that 
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that theſe Vickanders, Viks, Piks, or 
Picts, came, refiſted their e upon 
that Iſland, but aſſiſted then their 
advice; and * as ſhould appear, 7 other 
means, to make their incurſions upon the 
northern parts of Britain. Theſe people 
were never, in their character of ſea- rovers, 
or Pi#s, in poſſeſſion of any Fa of 
Ireland. Although afterwards, as Thag 'nsF, 
they made perpetual incurſions upon it, 
and had various connections and 5 — 
with it, The firſt of theſe who came to 
Ireland, are ſaid, by the Iriſh Hiſtory, to 
come from the country Fomoire, which is 
juſt the very place whence the Cotti came. 
Poemore, or Foemore, means marſhy 
and fenny lands, and part of that country 
retains to this day this name, Pazmore-ania}. 


When afterwards the Thagns from the 


* *Scoti remiſerunt Rios ad feptentrionales partes Bri- 
taniæ, opem contra Brittonas adverſantes, fi infurgerent, 
promittentes. Ranul ph Higden. Lib. 1. 

I refer the word Sant here to the Iriſn the reader will 
refer it as he pleaſes. 

+ I aflume an authority for writing the name in this 
manner; firſt, as I find it ſo written of old in their own 
monuments ; and next, as they chemſelves called the illand 
Thanet, or Little Dania. 

t Mor, Moer, Moor — Terra paluſtris, inde eſt quod 
Pomerania Sclavonice dicta fit Pomores, à po, apud, et mor. 
—Flandri ex eidem cauſa Morini ohm appellati. Ihres's 
Bueio-Gothic Gloſſary. 


* 
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Cymbric Scandinavia had dotitieiodi in 
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4. we hear of the later name Lock: 


Lyun, or the Iſland in the Lake. 


"Theſe Viks, Piks, or Picts, under the 
name of Vittæ, or Vite “*, which name 
they were called by, on the Saxon ſhore, 
poffeſſed the the maritime parts of Kent, 
and the Ifle of Vigbt, called Vee, Vita, 
Vicht, Wight, Wiyt, &c. alſo Petia, 


The Reader will not expect, notwith- 
ſtanding what Cambden is inclined to 


think, and what Innes has undertaken to 


prove; notwithſtandin . what Auſonius, 
Claudian, and Iſidorus ſay; that we ſhould 
now enter into the diſproving tliat ſilly 
opinion of the Picts being ſo called from 
their Tattooing their bodies. Almoſt all 
uncivilized and halt-cloathed. people have 


always done, and do ſtill, the ſame. It 


was not peculiar to theſe people, as a 
race: the Britons ſhould rather have had 


this appellative eyen though their language 


differed in dialeA, both from the Britons 
and Scots, ſo for removed, as in time to 


* 


* Strabo, ſpeaking of the Ia cg. Lib. 7. p. 375. ſays, 


xeTarvgle [that is, literally, tattoed] &3puoivs 7335 ang; 


JAkveiows 29 pat. 
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. 

become even a different language *. In 
the time of Bede it was become neceſſary 
to have five different tranſlations of the 
Scriptures for the uſe of the inhabitants of 
Britain, viz. Britiſh, Engliſh, Scottiſh, 
Pickiſh, and Latin. RT | 


Theſe Viks, Piks, Vikins, or Vikin- 
gers, ſtopt not their courſes in Britain, 
but puſhed forward their expeditions along 
the coaſts, on both ſides the Channel. 
They could never make any permanent 
impreſſions on the Belgic coaſts, or, if 
they were on thoſe cools before the Bel- 
ge arrived, they were ouſted thence. 
There were in the Roman times no traces 
of them there, the + Victores excepted. 
They are, however, found ſeparate on the 
Coaſts of Normandy, under Cimbric and 
Suio-gothic names; as J Ambibares, Am- 
bialites; and on the 'Coaſts of Lower 


+ Hzc I ſcil. Britania] in profit, juxta numerum librorum 
quibus Lex divina ſeripta eſt, guinque gentium linguis unam 
eandemque ſummæ veritatis & vere iublimitatis ſcientiam 
ſcrutatur & conſitetur; Anglorum, videlicet, Brittonum, Scot- 
torum, Pictorum, & Latinorum, quæ meditatione ſcriptu- 


ores cæteris omnibus eſt faftacommunis. Bedz Hiſt. Eccle. 
» I, C. 1. 
+ Unde cum conſecuti Batavi Weniſſent, & Heruli, 
Joviique & Victores. Amm. Marcell. Lib. 27. c. 28. 
1 This is the name of a maritime, or naval, diſtri, in 
the military diviſion of a country. Ham ſignifies a certain 
uota of naval regiſtered ſeamen (Ihre's Gloſſary) to be 
upphied by a certain diſtrict, Hence we find the Ambivari 
in the lower marine diſtrict of the Sceld. 


E 4 Brittany, 
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Brittany, as a ſeparate maritime people, 
. 9 names of Diablintes * and Venetæ . 
They are found ſettled in the regions of 
the Loire, under the names Pict-ones, 
which means /e/tled Pidts : and, in general, 
on the Coaſts of the Oceanus Aquitanicus, 
even in Spain under the appellative Vett- 
ones and Vectones . 


I have dared to aſſert that, that race of 
people, called Kurlag, from the. Celtic 
word Cynhaith, who poſſeſſed the Weſtern 
coaſts of Europe, as mentioned by Herodo- 
tus, were ſome of thoſe very ſea- rovers; for, 
there are many reaſons ſufficient to ſtate it 
as a conjecture, not unworthy the reſearch 
of the antiquary. Theſe Kuneetz were 
certainly 75 — from the Gallic Celts, in 


perſon, language, and manners: theſe 


did not advance over land before them; 
and muſt therefore have come by ſea; 
they were equally different from the 
Belgz : what therefore could they be but 
theſe Baltic ſea-rovers. The very name 
given to the countries, wherein they ſet» 


* Diablin is the fame name, and of the ſame import, as 
Diaflyn, the name which they gave to the poſt of Dablin, 
in Ireland. 


+ Ven- aittæ means the tribes of Fenmen, 


tled, 
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tled, marks that the ſettlements were 
made by coloniſts, or tribes, of theſe peo- 
ple. The country of the Loire, which 
was ſettled by theſe, was called Pifavia, 
Ach-y- Thegn ſeems to be no unfair or 
much ſtrained etymology of Azouirar, and 
expreſſes, that it was the country poſſeſſed 
by Tribes of Janes, or Danes. $6 


Fact moreover confirmsthis conjecture *, 
'The old Runic monuments, and the annals 
of theſe very people mention their expedi- 
tions and ingurſiqus into theſe countries +. 

Fordun 


Ex hoc Hyperboreoram campo ingenti numero regum 
fili, ac Martis ſocii auſpiciiſque Neptuti militia tum in 
orbem prodierunt. Hiſpaniam regnaque alia devicirunt 
e rerum geſtarum memoriam annales noſtri Lapidei 

ippi hic delineati ab oblivione temporumque inzuria vin» 
dicant. Periſkioldi Monumenta Sucio-Gorhica, Lib. 1. c. 1, 

In the firſt ſection of the third chapter, he gives a draw - 
ing of a monument of Sigvid, who was a great. invader of 
England. In the courſe of defcribing which, he ſays, 
* tiyvjus exempla complyra occurrunt,” And, after men- 
tioning ſeveral inſcriptions, each recording the expeditions 
of the perſon, to whom the Rupic inſcription is erected, he 


goes on & complurium qui occidentales regiones, Hif., 


paniaſque ac loca extera inviſerant meniionem factunt Cippi 
noſtri lapidei, quorum nos ſuo ordine, deſcriptionem daturi 
erimus: fimulque oftendemus titulos hos inſignes, vel ideo 
datos, fuiſſe, quod vel exercitus duces olim, vel militias 
Socii fuerunt. Tales numero plures originis Gothicæ illuſ- 
tres viros quondam agnoverat Anglia, Fo 4094 Hibernia, qui 
ante complura ſecuta iſto in orbe mortui ſux, Idem. 

+ In his diebus, ſcilicet Romanæ captivitatis, de Pictavia 
progreſſi cum ſua familia Picti trans fretum Brictanicum 
fatipus Hiberniam adibant. Fordune, Scot. Hiſt, c. 4. 
, Populus 


; . 

Fordun takes up the matter of fact as a 
matter of notoriety, that the Picts did 
poſſeſs Poictou and Aquitain. The only. 
difference, between the chronicles, and 
thoſe who write from, and reaſon upon 
them, is, whether they came thence, 
and made their incurſions upon Britain; 
or whether they went out from Britain, 
and hence made their incurſions into 
Gaul. That they were there 1s the ground 
and fact. That they came from Scythia 
to theſe countries is the opinion that 
Fordun, with the authority of Bede, 
ſeems to abide by. This account of the 
inhabitants of Acquitania, ſeems to me the 
only probable one, by which the deſcrip- 
tion of Kuneetz, given by Herodotus, and 
the deſcription of Gaul, given by Cæſar, 
Strabo+, and others, as inhabited by three 
different race of people, can be explained, 


Populus quidam ignotus ab Aquitaniæ finibus emer- 
ns. Qui poffea Pictus dicebatur ſuo ſcilicet Albaniæ 
tort ratibus applicuit, Pictorum autem acceſſus ad hanc 
infulam (ſcil. Brittaniam) per varios varie deſcribitur 
Auctores. * quidem tradunt, quod a gentibus quay 
» ſecum ex Scythia Rex Humber ad Brittaniam condux erat, — 
Alia Chronica. Picti quidem exorti de Scythia, fugam 
Agenons comitati ſunt, &, ipſo dvce, infiderunt Aquitano- 
rum nationem in qua Picti de proprio nomine Pictaviam 
condiderunt. Id. c. 29. | 
+ Arovirar dle] T5 Tanarixs Quas xala Te Tx; Toy 
rod r RM vàs, g xd TH) AD TION 
Strabo, Lib. 4. p. 189. 


This 
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This 'alfo: accounts for the nature of the 
irruptions made by the remote nations 
coming from the extreme northern ocean 
upon Italy aud Rome itſelf. This was an 
entrepor; an intermediate poſt; and they 
had water- carriage up to the heads of the 
Loire *, and Garone, which interlock with 
the waters of the Rhone and Mediterra- 
nean. + This was a trading rout perfectly 
known to the Romans, and to theſe 
people. ü 


Theſe ſea- rovers purſued their prod 
tory enterprizes, each Vik, Vikin, 
Vikinger, with one ſeparate band, 00 fn in 
his own fleet, Numbers, however, pr theſt 
ſometimes joined in theſe expeditions. 
At length there were two inſtances of their 
forming communities, or civil bodies, of 
pirates, not unlike what the government 
of Rome was at its firſt eſtabliſhment. The 
Jomſberg-Vikingers, who took poſt and 
built a ſtrong city on the Ifland Julin, or 
Wollin, was one inſtance. Theſe main- 


* The Senones, the ſettled inhabitants of the Seine, one 
of ihe tribes who ſacked Rome. L. Florus, Lib. 1. c. 13. 
ſays of theſe, Hi quondam ab ultimis terrarum oris, et 
eingente omnia Oceano, ingenti agmine profecti. 

+ Vide Strabo, Lib. 4. p. 189, who deſcribes particu- 
larly this rout in its navigable parts, and the portages over 
land, from one ſet of waters to the other. 


tained 


* | 
tained an independent | ſovereign ſtation, 
and had for ſome time an'aſcendant naval 
power in thoſe ſeas; The antiquary will 
meet with matter of much curioſity in 
their hiſtory. . The Roſcheild Vikingers 
were anether inſtance, but of another 
kind, not ſo independent; an eſtabliſh- 
ment ſomething like our Cinque Ports. 


From theſe beginnings the Keel of a 
great naval power and dominion was laid, 
which, by degrees, was built up to that 
magnitude and force, which commanded 
all the north of Europe, and finally be- 
came ſuperior to, and aſcendent over, 
even the Roman Empire itſelf, 


If the antiquary will be ſo good as to 
attend to the few traces of the progreſſive 
growth of this great northern maritime 
power, he will ſee that it was but natural 
that ſuch a hardy, ſtrong, fierce, warlike, 
race, continually habitvated ta danger 
and trained to war, ſhould finally form a 
greatnaval dominion; and, by the operations 
of its fleets, be enabled to advance in force 
upon all the coaſts of Europe; and, alſo, up 
the rivers, into the very heart of it: he 
will ſee, that it was in the ordinary courſe 
of human events, that this power ſhould, 


as 


C 
as it did, become ſuperior at ſea ; equal at 
land, and, finally, ſuperior at land alſo, to 
the power of Rome. 7:5 


There ® are many curious anecdotes of 
the naval enterprizes of thoſe northern 
naval people many hundred years before 
the æra of the building of Nome , and 
many inftances of foreign excurſions un- 
dertaken, and ſettlements made, in foreign 
parts, by them. 


This treatiſe, however, will commence 
its review, only about the time of the 
building of Rome, when theſe people by 
various alliances of marriage, and politics ; 
and by various canqueſts, had concentred 


Danis pariter atq; Norwagis h6c in more poſitum anti - 
quicas comperimus. Quod frequentes ſuſceperent, non in 
vicinas tantum, fed etiam remotiſſimas terras, expeditiones. 
Quod inde (ut alia nune taceam) factum eſt, quod ſæpe 
capioſam poſt ſe ſabolem relinqueriat Reges: de quorum 
ſinpulis liberis pro dominandi libidine non ſufficere viſa fir 
patria : alii eorum domi regnum admiaiſtrarunt : alii elaſſe 
ac Commeatu inſtructi, Maris Imperium ex ufu & commodo 
ſygo gubernandum fibi vindicarunt. Neque etiam dubiym 
ipſos hujus Plage Septentrionalis incolas, bellis continuis 
aſſustos, & quaſi innutritos, quum domi haud multo pace 
reſcerent, nec quo Marte clarerent, haberent, foris gloriz 
K nominis illuſtrandi materiam, bello atque armis ꝗquæſi- 
viſſe. Andreas Veilerius in Adan. Bremen. 
| + I have, merely to ſketch out fome idea of theſe great 
leading pirates, given a chronological liſt of ſome of the 
principal perſons 

| 1 many 
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many of the nations of the Baltic, itt; 
one civil community, and one general: 
empire, under the name of Danes. And 
were become a great and powerful nation, 


ing beyond 


although yet concealed, as lyin 
the bounds of the hitoric horizon 

In 762 years before the Chriſtian æra, 
FroTHo ſucceeded his father Hadingus. 
He had a great fleet: He ſubdued Scot- 
land, Ireland, Britain, Teuthonia, Slavia, 
Freſia, and Ruſſia . He alſo paſſed up 
the Rhine, and made incurſions upon the 
extreme borders of Germany. 


In 630, | Haldane, the fon of Frotho, 
died. Upon his death his ſons did, ae- 
cording.to what the father had recom- 
mended, and according to the ſpirit of the 
times, divide the empire. Roe, the elder; 
took the empire of the landed dominions ; 
and Helgo+, the empire of the ſea. Helgo 
took up the character of a Vik (trauſſated 


* Rhenum deinde claſſe rimatus extremis Germaniz 
partibus manus injecit. Saxo Gramm. Lib. 2. p. 25, 

+ Diviſo cum fratre imperio Maris poſſeſſionẽm ſortibus 
Helga obtinuit. Regem Sclaviz Scalcum maritimis copiis” 
laceſſitum oppreflir. Quam cum in provinciam redigiltet, 
varios pelag1 receſſus vago navigationis genere perluſtrabat, 
cam ad inſulam Thora: reflexiſſet, &c, 

: ; Saxo Gramm. Lib. 2. p. 28. 
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pirate), and maintained a great command 
at ſea, and in the maritime parts. At 
length his brother Rot having been killed 
by Hotobrode, he returned to Dania; 
Hotobrodum quoque cum omnibus copiis 
navali prelio delevit. And aſcended the 
throne of his father. 


About the fifth century before Chriſt, 
in the reign of Roderic Slingebond, the 
Danes had various connections of alliances 
and treaties with Britain and Ireland. 


About the middle of the ſecond century, 
before the Chriſtian Ara, Dan the Third 
reigned in this great naval kingdom®, He 
was maſter of a moſt immenſe fleet, with 
which he reduced the Saxons to the con- 
dition of becoming tributary. 


In this reign, about 100 years before 
Chriſt, the famous Cimbric incurſion into 
the Roman empire took place. 


The reader will remember that we have 


before remarked, from the hiſtory of theſe 


"* Danorum Juventus Albiam fluvium tanti pavigiorum 
frequentia complevit, ut facile ejus tranſitum proinde ac 
coatinuo ponte juncta puppium tabulata præſtarent. Quo 
evenit ut Saxoniæ Rex conditioni tributario adigeretur. 

Saxo Gramm. Lib. 4. p. 66. 


people, 


5 A4 


people, that the Cimbri had ſettled updii 
the Saxon coaſts, on the confines of the 
Teutones, whom they held under a kind 
of ſubjection, or rather fedus ineguale. 
He will remember that we have deſcribed 
theſe regicns of their inhabitancy as liable 
(although fenced off againſt the higheſt 
regular tides) to be inundated with thoſe 
great extraordinary tides which havealways 
happened from time to time in the northern 
ocean. The Reader will advert to the 
abundant multitude of people, which the 
hiſtory of theſe countries brings in every 
event of the war. He will recollect that 
the great rivers and maritime coaſts of the 
welt of Europe were well known to theſe 
naval people; alfo the“ portages over- 
land which connected thefe routs with the 

Rhone and the Mediterranean: be will 
recollect the great fleets that they poſſeſſed 
and commanded; and that even royal expe- 
ditions up the Rhine to the extreme of 
Germany were not now for the firſt prac · 
tiſed. Recollecting theſe things, and ad- 
verting how they combine in this great 
and aſtoniſhing event, as it appeared to the 
Romans, when he reads that the Cimbri 
and Teutones (according to a tradition 


* Vide Strabo, Lib. 4. P. 1899, ««ͤ _ 
0 = which 
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which L. Florus, lib. iii. c. 3. mentions, 
and Strabo refers to), driven off their in- 
habitancy by a general inundation of thoſe 
low countries, advanced in ſearch of new 
ſettlements * up- the Rhine, by routs 
perfectly known to them; he will not be 
ſurprized to find them all collected and 
taking poſt at the upper parts of that river, 
ſo far as it was navigable to them; and in 
the country at the heads of the waters of 
the Loire and Garonne; from the firſt} of 
which, paſſing over land by no great por- 
tage, they could ſail upon the Rhone, and 
deſcend down that river; from the latter 
of which, though by a longer and much 
more difficult portage, they might arrive 
at the Mediterranean, ſo as to inveſt the 
Gallia Romana. To any one who conſiders 
the command of marine navigation which 
they had to the weſtern coaſts of Europe, 
and the common uſage in which they were 
praiſed in theſe voyages, all the diffi- 
culties which, not thus conſidered, would 
ſeem impracticable, will vaniſh : and the 
carriage of thoſe ſupplies, both ſtores and 
proviſions, which enabled them to continue 
ſo long ſtationed in theſe poſts, will be 
found to be no more than that ordinary 


* Cimbri et Teutones trancendere Rhenum. 
Velleius Paterc. Lib. ij. c. 8. 
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et of ſupply which they ſecured in 
every expedition that they made; and 
out of reach of which they in no caſe 
advanced. By making Aquitain, a coun» | 
try ſettled in great part by colonies of 
their own, the depot of their magazines, 
whence, up to their poſts, at the height 
of the land, they would not only be 
able to keep up their current ſubſiſt- 
ence, but to form advanced depots, they 
were enabled to advance. on aſlured 
ground, That diviſion of them, which 
aſcended up the Garonne, kept up their 
current ſupply by their ravaging Celtic 
Gaul and Spain, and ſaved their falted 
and otherwiſe. confectioned proviſions. 
In fact, all arrangements as to forage 
and proviſions, and the carriage of them, 
muſt have been and were regularly made, 
and on an aſſured and permanent foot- 
ing, as, amonęſt the other accidents and 
eveuts of the Cimbric war, hiſtory 
never once adverts to, or mentions, any 


difficulties ariſing from any defect in theſe 
articles. 


Plutarch“, in his Life of Marcius, ex- 
preſsly 


* This method of raiſing their ſupply of forage and 
grain from year to year, at the poſt where they halted, or 
which 


( 33 ): 
preſsly mentions the nature of their match, 
as decided by their attention to this point. 
They did not undertake this expedition, as 
the effort of one campaign, by a haſty ha- 
_ Zarded ſavage irruption; but they advanced 


year by year by different routs, and fo far 
only in each year as they could make good 
their poſts, and bring forward their con- 
comitant depots. They halted in the 
autumn, and there prepared their ſupply 
for the next campaign; and ſo advanced 


regularly. Alios ad prælium hos ad bellum 
ir E vides. 


When I uſed to read, in the Roman 
Hiſtorians only, the accounts of this ir- 
ruption, and of theſe people, as a ſwarm 
of mere Barbarians, I was always amazed 
how ſuch multitudes of people (200,000 
at leaſt), equal in number to a city of the 
ſecond magnitude, which requires a circle 
of twenty miles radius, at leaſt, of culti- 
vated country to ſupport it, could move 
and advance along a journey of ſuch 
length, and yet every where find them- 
felves in the centre of ſuch a circle of 


which they took as ſtationary, was, as we have feen before 
in the caſe of the Grecians, at the ſiege of Troy, as men- 


tioned by Thucydides ; and as may be read, in Herodotus, 
of the Egyptian expedition. 


G 2 ſubſiſt⸗ 
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ſubſiſtence. When I confidered them as 
Barbarians, I could never conceive how 
they could arrange their line of march. 
In ſhort, the whole which related to their . 
exiſtence, movement, and acting, ap- 
peared to me always inexplicable. But, 
when I had once learnt, from the ac- 
counts of their own hiſtorians, that theſe 
people were of a community which was 
greatly advanced in their experience of 
permanent ſupply, and in their mode of 
military civilization, (if I may ſo expreſs 
mylſelt,) were a nation of warriors, were 
a great naval power, had for many hun- 
dred years been exerciſed in foreign,expe- 
ditions, underſtood perfectly the res ſalſa- 
mentaria et frumentaria, were all ac- 
quainted with the routs up the rivers 
khine, Loire, and Garonne, to the height 
of the land; when I recurred to the 
accounts of their incurſions into Spain, 
and of their ſettlements (as this treatiſe 
has ſuggeſted) in Aquitain ; their advance 
to, and their being able to remain ſo long 
on, the trontiers of the Roman Empire, 
ceaſe4 to be a matter of difficulty to my 
conception; I was no longer ſurprized 
when I read, that they repeatedly beat 
the Roman armies, until, finally, they 
were defeated by Marius, 


Every 
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Every event and every circumſtance 
ariſe now to my mind in the natural 
courſe of things. By the ſyſtem of their 
community, they were conſtantly ſending 
out ſwarms and colonies ; and were always 
ready to follow them in national bodies. 
They, were accuſtomed to conduct the 


march, and the ſupply, of a moving body. 


They had an experienced providence in 
that matter, both as to the collection, 
preſervation, and diſtribution, of it. 
They lived under conſtant habits of mili- 
tary police, and were every where, both at 
ſea and land, a regular army of high- 
ſpirited, determined, perſevering, war- 
riors. 5 


Having advanced thus far in reſearch 
into the nature and hiſtory of the progreſs 
of the maritime community, and of the 
naval imperium, of theſe people, if the 
antiquary will have the patience to go a 


few ſteps farther beyond the period of 


this not leſs important than curious event, 
to events yet more deciſive, he will find 
every thing that occurred, every event 
that aroſe, came forward in the common 
and ordinary courſe of human affairs, long 
working to this point, the aſcendency 
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which theſe maritime powers acquired 
over the great landed Empire of Rome. 


About the year 70 before Chriſt, Freidle- 
vus Celer ſucceeded to his father's throne, 
and purſued uniformly the ſame naval 
ſyſtem. The Cimbri, Teutones, Marfi, and 
other inhabitants of the Low Countries, 
who were engaged in the enterprize above 
referred to, were merely external parts, or 
rather provinces, of the Daniſh Empire. 
The mere loſs of theſe people, to a nation 
abounding in population, was no great 
matter, however great their numbers, 
Freidleve purſued his excurſions into foreign 
parts, and was of ſuch weight in the” 
affairs of the great maritime intereſt of the 
North, that Cæſar (as it is ſaid by the Daniſh 
hiſtorians), in order to keep the people of 
the Saxon ſhores employed in attention to 
their own affairs, while he attacked Bri- 
tain, made a league, or alliance, with 
him. The Danes and Saxons were in a 
continued and conſtant ſtate of rivalſhip, 
or war; and Cæſar allied himſelf with 
that party, who was not likely to inter- 
rupt him, againſt thoſe who were pre- 
pared and diſpoſed fo to do. While Cæſar 
was carrying his expeditions againſt the 
inhabitants of the Armorican and Saxon 


ſhores, 
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ſhores, and againſt Britain in the ſouthern 
parts, Freidleye invaded the northern 

| 5 and alſo poſſeſſed himſelf of 


ublin, es og” 


About 40 years before Chriſt, Frotho 
ſucceeded his father. The ſame ſyſtem 
being purſued, and the power of this 
empire iucreaſing, he was engaged in a 
ſucceſſion of nine different wars ; firſt, 

ainſt the Sclavi; ſecond, againſt Go- 
thetas, King of Norway ; third, fourth, 
and fifth, againſt the Huns ; ſixth, againſt 
the Sueicos ; : ſeventh, againſt the Norwe- 
gians; eighth, againſt the Biarmlandians ; 
and, laſtly, againft Britain and Ireland, 
The force with which he invaded Sclavia, 
is thus deſcribed by Saxo: zania autem 
navigiorum frequentia mare compleverat, 
ut nec receptui portus, nec caſiris littora, 
nec commeatibus impenſæ ſuppeterent. 


* The Hunns brought ſuch great force 
of ſhipping, and ſuch multitudes of men, 
_ againſt him, that, although he was able to 
raiſe a force to meet them, yet, he 


* Saxo, Gramm. Lib. v. . 84. Theſe Hunns are here 
ſpoken of, as being gn the rivers and coaſts of the eaſtern 
parts of the Baltic. This is the earlieſt mention of them 
Within the hiſtoric horizon. 
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found his finances unequal to the expence 
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of ſupporting that force. The methed he 
took to raiſe the ſupplies was, to ſend two 
of his principal vikingers on a joint expedi- 
tion of piracy *, and to ſend out others to 


. ſeveral regions, which were tributary to 


him, to collect contributions. Ez? jam 
guefiti late ſumptus, convectægque raptu im- 
penſæ, alendis abunde copiis ſuppeditabant. 


Hiſtory continues the account of this 
naval imperium as the half of the royal 
dominion ; and, in the year of Chriſt 110, 
it was ſo conſidered by the monarch him- 
ſelf. + Olave, in the laſt periods of 
his reign, as he ſaw his death approach- 


* ZAnevum regem et Glomerum piratarum precipuum 
ad Orcades petendorum commeatuum gratia dirigit, pro- 
prias cuique copias tribnens. Saxo Gramm. Lib. v. p. 89. 
The Orcades were at this time tributary, paying dane-gelt 


to the Danith kingdom, and were governed by a Regulus, 


or Viceroy, After Frotho bad finiſhed his wars, he ap- 
pointed various Reguli over each diſtrict of the conquered 
countries, with condition of paying a certain tribute, certis 
tributi legs oneravit. Amongit the reſt, he appointed 
Rev1'lus to govein the Qrcades, Theſe were Thegus, and 
the wihute they paid was Thegn. or Dane-gelt, 

+ Olaus cum ſupremis Fati viribus arctaretur. Frothoni 
& Haraldo filiis confulrurus, alterum Ferris, alteram aquis 
regi4 ditione præeſſe: eam poteſtatis differentiam non diutinà 
uſurpatione, ted annua viciſſitudine, ſortiri jubet. Ita reg- 
nandi intermeos conditione æquata, prior Frotho maritima- 
um rerum regimine potitus. 8 

Saxo Gramm. Lib. vii. p. 120 


3 ing. 
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ing, adviſed his ſons alſo thus to conſider 
it, and to receive the kingdom between 
them under that diviſion, not as two 
ſeparate imperia, but as two ſeparate com- 
mands under one and the ſame united 
imperium: and, therefore, to govern and 
command in each by alternate annual 
rotation.“ That the maritime dominion 
was thought the firſt in rank appears by 
this, that Frotho, the eldeſt of his ſons, 
took this command for the firſt turn. 

In the next reign, this double empire 
was put upon another footing. The elder 
brother, Haldan, heid the command of 
both, as ſupreme King; but, after he had 
preſided over the landed dominions three 
years, he committed theſe as a kind of 
inferior command, or office, to his brother 
Harald *, as regent ; and exerciſed him- 
ſelf the marine department. I mention 
not theſe traits as marking the policy, 
but as giving proof, in fact, of the im- 


* Perempto Frothone, cum Haldanus ternos circitèr 
annos patriæ prefuiſſet, Fiualdo fratri, regnandi jure per- 
functoriè tradito, ælandiam: eſque finitimas inſulas quas A 
Suetiæ complexu ſinuoſus aquarum anfractus divellit, parati- 
cis populatur injuriis. Ibidem ſubductis hyeme navigiis, de 
vallo cin&is, expeditioni triennium dedit. Poſt Suetiæ 
manus injecit, ejus regem bello conſumpſit. 
Saxo Gramm. Lib. vii. p. 121. 
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portance, of the marine power and naval 
dominion in theſe northern parts at this 


About the 3 the third century 
of the Chriſtian æta, Harald Hylletand 
reigned; in whoſe time the navy, both 
in its eſtabliſhment and diſcipline, ac- 
quired very great advancement aud in- 
creaſe. He ſtrengthened both his impe- 
rium and his arms by attaching, to his 
ſervices, the greateſt adventurers of the 
times *® Aided by the ſervices of Ubbo, 
a great Captain of Frefia, he ſubdued the 
people bordeting on the Rhine, and made 
them tributary, He recruited his army 
with the beſt ſoldiers he could colle& 
amongſt them; and, confident in this 


 * Ubbonem, ſorore ei in matrimonium daa, militem 
nactus, finitimos Rhino populos, tributo ſubmifir ; milit | 
ex ejus gentis fortiſſimis legit. Quo fretus bello Sclaviam 
pteſſit, ejus duces [Phagen} Duc et Dal ob virtutem capi 
potiùs quam occidi curavit, quibus in commilitium re- 
ceptis, Aquitaniam armis perdomuit. Moxque Brittaniam 
petens, Humbrorum Rege proſtrato, promptiſſimos quoſque 
divictæ juventutis adfcivit, quorum principaus Orm cog- 
nomento Britanicus habe batur. Hac rerum fama Athletas 
a variis orbis paytibus accerfitus in mercenarium manum re- 
degit. Quoram frequentia anus adeo regnorum omnium 
motus nominis ſui terrore cohibuit, ut eorum rectoribus 
mutuum conſerendæ manũs auſum excuterer, Sed nec 
quiſquam maris dominationem abſque ejus nutu uſurpare pre- 
ſumpſit. Quippe quonaꝶ m in Danorum republica dividuum 
terr ct pelaglimpeiium fuit. Id. Lib. vii. p. 139. 


5 ſtrength, 
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ſtrength, attacked Sflavia, taking pri- 
ſoners Duc and Dal, the two famous 
generals of theſe people. He attached 
them to his ſervice. Strengthened 'with 
their aſſiſtance, he ſubdued Aquitane. After 
that, turning his arms upon Britain, he 
overcame the King of the Humbrians, and 
enrolled in his forces every the moſt 
ſoldierly young man of the conquered 
nation, He commanded the balance of 
power in politics; and held ſuch. an aſ- 
cendant command in the dominion of the 
ſea, that no one preſumed to hold com- 

mand therein but under his imperium. 
There were, however, two marine 
powers growing up in Norway and Sueia 
the firſt governed by Sivard, Harald's 
brother-in-law ; and the other by Ringo, 
his nephew. Theſe were, perhaps, ſu- 
bordinate, or inferior allies to Dania in 
their beginnings; but, driven into reſiſt- 
ance by the mixture of * jealouſy and in- 
ſolence with which Harald held and exer- 
ciſed his ſovereignty over them, whilſt they, 


* This jealouſy was infuſed into his mind by the wicked 
arts of a confidential miniſter, who wrought the brave old 
King to a quarrel with his family, his friends, and beſt 
ſervants, When he was worſted in baitle, this miniſter 
knocked his brains out. Saxo, Gram. Lib. 6 and 7, 


feeling 


/ 
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feeling their own power, ceaſed to be 
diſpoſed to obey *, they revolted, and 
finally became aſcendant and ſuperior ; 
and the Daniſh empire, in its turn, be- 
came for ſome time ſubordinate. ; 


Having now, in a kind of ſketch, given 
fome idea of the riſe and amplification of 
the naval power which had laid its keel in 
the North, and had been, by flow and 


regular progreſs in many ages back, ex- 


tending itſelf; having brought down the 


account, which I have given, to that 
period when theſe people were ready and 
prepared to conteſt the dominion of the 
ſea, and of courſe the command of the 
maritime provinces of Europe, with the 
Empire. of Rome itſelf; to the period 
when hiſtory begins to bring them foward 
into that conteſt; I will endeavour to 
mark to the Reader (in example) the firſt 


* In this war between Harald Hylletand and Ringo, the 
fleet of the latter conſiſted of 25co ſhips, though jiuferior 
in power. Suppoſing theſe ſhips to carry each bo men, which 
is below the average, the army muſt couſiſt of 150,000 men, 
Harald's force mult be ſuppoled greater. Harald's method 


of forming his fleet for action was inimitable, and peculiar to 


himſelf, But the ſame wicked miniſter, who betrayed him 
into this quarrel, communicated to Ringo this order of 
battle. Ihe moment that Harald was told how Ringo formed 
his line ot battle, he perceived that he was betrayed. 

| Saxo Gramm. Lib. 7. 
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ſymptom of the importance of that power, 
in the ſcale of empire. 


The Romaus found it neceſſary, about 
this time, to eſtabliſh an office, and to 
create an officer, upon the precedent of 
the commiſſion given C. Cn. Pompey in 
the piratic war. They found it neceſlary, 
from the manner and degree of force with 
which this great Northern Naval Power 
preſſed upon their frontiers, to create the 
office of Count f the Saxon Shores, holding 
a command 1n chief over the ſea, and all 
the Weſtern maritime parts of Europe. 
Cerauſius“ (a Briton, as Dr. Stukeley 
thinks) was appointed to this great com- 
mand. This great officer not only exerted 
the power, which this command gave 
him, againſt the enemy, but ſo conducted 
the adminiſtration of it, by forming great 
and extenſive alliances, particularly with 
the Scots, Pits, and Saxons, that he 


This perſon was not the only Briton who, even in 
thoſe days and before them, held commands at fea, Qrm, 
cognomento Brittanicus, commanded in Harald's fleet in the 
great war between Dania and Suetia. Grim alſo was a great 
adventurer, The bodes and bies, or hubitations, of theſe my 
Lincolnſhire countrymen, retain their names to this day in 
Ormſby and Grimſby, The two wapentakes, Loedbroec 
and Aflac, retain alſo the names of two famous fea- 
commanders, mentioned in the Runic iuſcriptions, Lodbroeg 
and Aflug : theſe might not have been originally Lin- 
colnſhire men, but they had ſettlements there. ; 

raiſed 
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raiſed this department into @ great political 
marine intereſt, which became of weight 
in the ſcale of empire. Fixed on the 
broad baſis of an intereſt of ſuch extent and 
power, and ſupported by the maritime 


revenues, this department became a third 


power in the State; and Cerauſius arofe to 
the becoming a third colleague as Emperor 
with Diocleſian and Maximian Emperors. 
At length, ſeeing that all was talſe and de- 
ceitful in the combined Imperium, taking 
this maritime into its combination as a part 
and partner, and that ſuch joint empire 
would be ruinous to him; feeling, at the 
ſame time, that his command was an Im- 
perium which did not depend on the will 
of theſe Emperors, but ſtood independent 
on its own baſis, he ſeparated from them, 
and eſtabliſhed this maritime empire as 
ſovereign; and, forming the ſubordinate 
provincial legiſlature of Britain into an in- 
dependent one, under the name of a Senate, 
governed this empire, as an empire of 
itſelf, fixing the ſeat of government in 
Britain, with a ſenate of its own. 


If the Antiquary,. who ſhall ſtudy the 
decadence of the Roman Weſtern empire, 
will purſue, with attention, the begin- 
nings and progreſſion of this naval power 
ariſing into domiuion, and examine its 

operations, ä 
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operations, and the effect which theſe had 
in whatever hands it lay, by the little 
which the Author of this treatife (whoſe 
line of hfe has not permitted' a regular 
courſe of learned ſtudy) is able to trace, he 
thinks much curious aud intereſting knows 
ledge may beelicited as to naval dominion, 
in a period when it was ſcarcely within the 
hiſtoric horizon, except as it became felt at 
intervals by the irruptions which it made. 
When this is underſtood as it deſerves to be, 
it will be ſeen, that the people, who over- 
ran the dominions, and put an end to 
Roman Weſtern Empire, were not Bar- 
barians; nor their ſyſtem of attack the 
mere brutal force of Barbariſm. When 
cauſes are conſidered in their true eſtima- 


tion, effects are ſeen as natural, and be- 
come underſtood. 


This treatiſe now returns to the 
Euxine and Meœotic Lake: it conſiders 
thoſe regions as the point from which, 
ſynthetically, or to which analytically, 
the lines may be drawn, which mark the 
inhabitancy and the generations of the 
Teuts, as we have already done that of 
Cymri or Cimmerii. For, in the direction 
of theſe lines, ſome Gazllic diverging 
branches excepted, will be found all that 


can 


9 
can be learnt of the inhabitancy or gene- 
rations of theſe two fraternal nations. 


* Both the Celts and Germans derived, 
in their own account, their origin from 
Düs, Dis, Tuis, Teut, Teutates, &c. 
for, by all theſe names was the ſame 
Numen called. This ſuppoſed ſource of 
their race they called Got-Teus—or' the 
god Teus. Whence the Greeks, by their 
mode of expreſhon, made the name Cot- 
tus; as the Orientals framed therefrom 
the tranſlatitious name Teu-Bdal, The 
word Thiod (variouſly pronounced and 
written, as Thiud, Dhyd, Dhivd, Tut, 
Thiut) ſignifies the general or univerſal 
idea of a people, as applied to a commu- 
nity, or nation. Whether this word, ex- 
preſſive of the collective gentile body, be- 
came applied as a comprehenſive idea, like 
Hobbs's Leviathan, to ſome Numen, whoſe 
body was the people, and whoſe ſoul was 
their proper animation, whom the people 
perſonified, and called their father, and 
worthipped as their God; or, whether 


Galli omnes ſe a Dite patre prognatos prædicant. 
C:efar, Bell. Gall. Lib. vi. & 18. 
Germani celebrant carminibus antiquis Tuiſtonem deum, 
terra editum, & filium Mannum, originem gentis, condi- 
toreſque. Tacit de Mor. Geim. & 2. 


there 
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it was taken up as a general term to de- 
note the body * of the people, united into 


a nation, is of very little import. In the 


firſt caſe it was a perſonal, in the ſecond a 
gentile name. 


A former part of this work, entitled, a 
Treatiſe on the Study of Antiquities, has'al- 
ready ſuggeſted alineof inveltigation, which 
ſeems to diſcover that the Oiim, Ojim, 
hords of the Tartar race, the Nomades 
who inhabited the country lying between 
the Euxine and Caſpian ſeas, and were the 
original inhabitants of Tr'-oja +, ſpoke 
the ſame language as the original inhabi- 
tants of Europe : and it gives an inſtance 
or two from the ſcattered words of that 
language of men, as it 1s called in contra- 
diction to the language of the Gods, which 
ſtill remain in Homer and Plato. That 
they were of the race of Gyges, called by 
the Orientals Magog, a Rene) tf 


to thoſe of Cottus and Gomer, does allo 
appear. 


* John Thre*s Sueio-gothic Gloſſary, 
Thiòd or Thiot communitat populi. 


17 Io Aa £ WIVES Oe424 Teen. 
Strabo, Lib. 13. p. 292. 
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This treatiſe hath already traced 'the 


proceſſions of the generations and inhabi- 
tancy of the Cymri, the race of Gomer, 
from the earlieſt periods to thoſe later ones, 
when they firſt came forward into the 
Hiſtoric Horizon, | 


The Dteutſch or Thiotſch race remains 
next to be inveſtigated. We have ſpoken 
of them in general as connected with the 
Cymric and Gygic branches. Our inquiry 
will now purſue the lines of their procet- 
fon, and generations in particular. From 
the name by which they deſcribed them- 
ſelves, corrupted in its ety mon and in its 
orthography, they were called by foreign- 
ers Tit-anes : from the name of their 
ſuppoſed firſt progenitor Got-teus, the 
god Teus, they were by various de- 
flexions of pronunciation called Gotti, 
Codhi, Gothi, Yute, Getz, Chedoim, 
Chettim, and Kereag; and with the affix 
6nes, Teutones, Tutones, Gothones ; with 
that of ing, Teutingi, Cottingi, and Tu- 
thingi. They had alſo one common ap- 
pellative given to them by the Greeks, in 
the name of * Scythæ, under which ap- 


* *AT&%'T%Xc * v W% T3; goaCopp: g, XOWOc Twy EH ovi- 
yeaP's e ha; x; Kirro-Exulas ixaney. 
Strabo, lib. li. p. 507: 


pellative 
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pellative aroſe a ſecond diſtinctive appel- 
lation of * Celtæ, and Celto-Scythæ. The 
common etymology of this word Scythæ, 
as it derives from Schuttan to ſhoot, and 
Schutter a ſhooter,. as the people were 
archers, I have taken for granted, and ac- 
quieſced in as above. This word, how« 
ever, being of Greek formation, may, by 
the Greeks, have been referred in its ety- 
mology to this appellative Schutter, when 
perhaps, as I believe is the fact, it was a 
generical name, Sjutæ, Sgeütæ, he remote 
Getz or Jeutæ. Thoſe remote Northern 
tribes whom the Greeks called thus Scy- 
the, called themſelves Cx +, or 
*'Scoltz, Skeltæ, from the prefix Es and 
Kbholts, Gwold, Kald, or Kelt Sylva. 


The word Celtæ, or Keltæ, as it was ac- 


tually pronounced, appears plainly to be 
a diſtinctive appellative given or aſſumed, 


as deſcribing ſome particular and diſtinct 


* KeAra) xard Tt od, agyaiom, x Ways Toig GANG WNjachs 
toro, Pauſanias, lib. i. cap. 3. 

Si non Galatarum certe Celtarum vocabulo Graci Ro- 
manique, Gallos, Gerrhanos, Brittanos, Cimbros, genteſ- 


que omnes quæ Ta toxare Tn, Evewrn; incolunt, complecti 
ſunt. KuUNiUs. 


+ ZupTac 9 civas Sroue Exonctes 3 Exula; d EMAtvLS dj 
FX), Herod. lib. iv. C. 6. 
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tribes of thoſe Se ythe, as Celto-Seythe, 
Celtiherii, &c. The mode of explaining 
this matter will be ſuggeſted. hereinafter. 
It will be ſufficient here to obſerve, that - 
theſe Celtz were originally called by them- 
ſelves Schol'tæ *, included within the re- 
g10ns of the Tribes, Achs, Thiots, and Getæ. 


The reader is defired to take up here a 
reference to what I ſhall ſuggeſt here- 
after about the nature of ſome tribes, ſuch 
as the Scythians and Celts retaining _ 
{ylvan life, whilſt yet hving in the fore 
and uncleared lands amidſt the ſettled tribes. 


The firſt emigrations of this Dteutiſch 
family, or nation, are found to have been 
made to the Weſt, under the indefinite 
appellative Achs, a word in their original 
language ſignifying 7ribes, rather than 
the, nation in general: theſe Achs, as 
above explained, have been found under 
the more diſtinctive appellative Sachs and 
Sacæ, a word compounded of the prefix 
Y or Es. and Ach, tignifying the outer or 
uttermoſt achs ; which tribes, when they 
became /e/t/ed on the weſtermoſt borders 
of the continent, aſſumed, or had given 


* According to the Greek pronunciation, 
to 


; ( 101 ) | 
to them, the gentile name 'Sax-ones, or 
| *Sachs become dwellers. 


To the South-weſt the migrations ex- 
tended, by thefe tribes, up the Iſter on both 
ſides, and above the falls to the heads of 
it, where this river is called the Danoub. 
Theſe tribes were expanded on all the ſe- 
condary rivers and waters of this great 
river; and alſo to the Southward of it, in 
thoſe regions afterwards called Illyria and 
Dacia; they made theſe their migrations 
under the appellative * Daci, which is li- 
terally Dze-achs, the tribes: this became a 
gentile name written and pronounced Aævo 


by the Greeks, and Dayi by the Latins. 


The firſt range of the expanſions of this 
Dteutiſch family, or nation, to the South, 
appears to have been made under the ap- 
pellative 7h/4d or Thti6t, a Dteutiſch word 
(John Ihre's Svreio-gothic Gloſſary), ſyno- 
ny mous to the Cymric word Cmri, ſignify- 
wg communitas populi: it is moſtly uſed as 


* _ Gare; 9: T&: tit avaylia npò c Tecuarla- T%; Te Ie AED 
dds lH, Adv rant har TO Y] ＋.ð N Tz Wola G e 9 
webe rade NYπ⸗mn dig dien, exp To) xa Iaraxliy, Ah WpoTuyoge* 
>, & Aa, Na Te Afxyy Pieilan Strabo, lib. vii. p. 304. 
Edit. Caſaub. 1620. 
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an affix, but alſo directly by itſelf, The 
die Thigd, as it made its ſettle» 
ments under this general appellative, ac- 
quired the Gentile name Thidds, and 
Phthiotz ; and the country where they 
ſettled was called Phthia, and Phthioris. 
They extended through all Theſſaly, or 
F Thettaly, and . Greece, 
Thebes, and Achaia +. The Phthiote 
were 'Theflalians; and Strabo, lib. ix. 
ſtates it from Homer, that the greateſt 
part of Theflaly, or 'T hattalia, was Phthia. 
Phthia is expreſsly ſaid to be underſtood 
formerly to be the ſame as Greece and 
Achaia of latter times. J Strabo ſays 


* It is worth marking in a note, that the fame of the 
country Thattalia is, by an unconſtrained and direct ety mo- 
logy, reſolvable into Thuat, or 7 aat-dale, an old Drennich 
word, for Northern vale. 

Oban Th, of ai, THY «urn FRET TY £226h ON Anda: p- 

297. Homer makes 06 in his time part of Ellas. 
Ot xi N b 10” EXAade AagANSYVIGIKE: Ibid. 
Elo, d Axa S ih GET 
Sevlacis Caryandenſis periplus—.— 
Me 8: Axa. s * 


n Toixurn qe ovau [ceillicer, Theſſaia] ris Teo orgeplcn J. 


en70 zxx2tiTo e T6 wir rig, 76 0 E; IGT1;, T0 0 arlanar | 
on, To 0 TLA@opoTh;e == 


1. Tre TW Konig Orga 408) @' "pb orice Aya P enaN Jr 
<4 a rig. Strabo, edit. Caſaub. 1585, lib. * 
P- 298, 300. ha os ; 
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expreſsly, that under Crocio the Thebans 
were Phthiorides: and indeed all thoſe 


afterwards called Achaians were, in for- 
mer times, called Phthiotides, 


This Thad, or theſe Pöthidtæ, may 
be underſtood as expanſions of the com- 
munity, whilſt the next range, who fol- 
lowed them under the appellative Achs, 
may be conſidered as migrations of diſcri- 
minate tribes, 'and therefore called Achs. 
Theſe migrations covered rhe former and 
extended over Thracia, which 1s hterally 
Tre'-achs, a diſtri of the Tribes; as 
Achaia, including all Greece to the North- 
ward of the Iſthmos, 1s alſo the country 
of the Achs, that is, the Achaioi and 
Achivi. ; 


* Hecatzus, the Mileſian, ſays expreſsly 
that even the Peloponeſſus was inhabited 
by the Barbari, meaning “ theſe people, 


* "ExaTajwo puts 6 Mano; ip! rig II. Ar οοοαποννν 029 w , τ˙ C 
Tay EA⁰⁰ ν,Nm GUTHY Bao go. Gen ds Te x n TVuT RI 
Eaaag xzToxia Baroagcwy brett To wana. Id. lib. vii. p. 2 22. 


+ I have not ventured to inſert in the text an idea 
which I entertain, that the Hellenic, and other coloniſts, 
called thoſe original dd inhabitants Graii and Graici. 
There was eertainly a dittrict in Bæotia, or on its con- 
fines, called Teaiz, which ſome ſuppoſcd to be the ſame 
as Tenagra, Strabo, lib. ix. p, 404. 


4 before 
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before the arrival of Helleniſts and other 
coloniſts from Syria, Phoenicia, and Ægypt; 
indeed, the whole country, afterwards 


called Ellas, was the habitation of theſe 
r 


— 1 will here venture to inſert two or three 
8 of Dteutiſch words amongſt the 
Achaians and Tt hraciaus, as a further con- 
firmation of the opinion, which I have in 


my former treatile, as well as in this, in 


ſome degree proved; that the primary old 
language of theſe people was Dieulſeh: 
Auro de xaos To Teurovaio of Ayaiol. 
Herod. lib. vii. c 197. This is the 
Dteutch word Leet, a court, uſed even to 
this day. Boa Ooarist wong bg, that is 
Bury, ſpoken ſhort B'ry, as we com- 
monly enounce Borough B'rough. Mu- 
TH Sei Mnyyaptwy @F oinos, e reger Mere 
Erla, 5 0440s Mer WO" TY rie a rec Mzve za 
ABpery;—w; X r Z4/Avos Fog Enavo- Crim 
1 TE Aivos TI:Ato- Epi ics WOTE ro ro. Stra- 
bo, edit. Caſaub, 1385. lib. vn. p. 221. 


Some of the tribes of theſe people con- 
tinuing their ſylvan, roving, paſtoral, and 


hunters life, roving amongſt the yet un— 


cultured foreſts, interſperſed, however, 


amidſt 


7 
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amidſt thoſe tribes which became ſet- 
tlers, had various appellatives applied to 
them, as Yaoul, or Gaoul, (Galli) and 
* Alone, Which name is the ſame word; 
for Fol, enounced with the Folic 
digamma V or G, is ＋ Yaoul, or Gaoul, 
and ſignifies migrators, or rovers. And 
we learn that fthe Doric and ZXolic dialect 
or enunciation were The ſame. Theſe un- 
ſettled rovers were called by the Helleniſts 
Heazoyu d, becauſe they, like birds of 
paſſage, like the ſtorks, for inſtance, which 
are called IIe Ng, migrated from place 


* Aloxeg roraε ahi Hd ve¹. 
Herodot. lib. vii. e. 95. 

O¹ N Tl. yer Tay Pep; Thy EMala Jy XFEUTE) Wy 4 A* or rot 
Afyorrasws Strabo, edit. Caſaub. 1585, lib. vii. p. 226. 

Theſe ancient Pelaſgic inhabitants were the founders of 
the temple and oracle of Dodona. 1 have, in my former 
Treatiſe, ſuggeſted that this Dodona is originally Deu- 
dune, God's- hill; and that the prieſts, called TA, were 
Seers, or Prophets; according to a word of the ſame lan- 
guage, they were certainly called Bapezzo, and are ſo de- 
icribed by Homer, 


1 Exadly as we enource with the digamma V, and alſo 
write Eaork, the old name of the city, Vork. 


2 Tur 3: Aw;irz TY A [yaurſhn]. Strabo, lib. 8. 


8 Ot; TH ATI core Ha 86 cow 78 Wel Toy TInaoyss, w; — 
*Abzvnrs YEYOMEVW) TW? fled. a % 08 70 wAavnt =; HET % 
dien 6 07r6wv v74F047 av ud ru. ⁊0π g IIAa SV i In re Ar- 
X.av ον. Strabo, hb.; 5+ p. 153. edit. Calaub. 1585. 
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to place. Theſe Yaoul, Gaoul, Galls, or, 
as they are called Pelaſgi, were every 
where in "Theſſaly, and even in Attica. 
Their appellative, when they ſettled, be- 
came a Gentile name Ald Rede, or Æolians. 


Theſe firſt expanſions thus operating, 
and theſe migrations thus taking place, 
were followed in all directions by more 
adult and independent tribes, who of 
courſe took more ſpecifically Gentile appel- 
latives, as from Cottus, or Gotteus, Cotti, 
Codhi, Gothi: from Teus, ſimply, Teuts, 
Dteuts, Tueſchi, Dteuſch, &c. ; theſe 
were they who followed the Sacks in the 
Northera parallel directly Welt. The 
latter of the above appellatives were, in 
thoſe tribes who migrated Southward, 
converted into that of Getz, eſpecially 
by the Greeks ; and into Chittim, by the 
Southern people who ſettled on, or traded 
to, the coaſts of Greece, 


Under this appellative “ Kerez, or Ge- 
tæ, they are found ſuperſeding or ſucceed- 


ing 


* Vide Suidas, verbum Kirevgs, Although the Ker, 
whom Homer m.ntions (Odyfl, lib, Xii. v. 5 20.), may be, 


as 


2 8 * N * 8 * * 9 
1 * * "SE? 9 „ ä 1 
* 
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jag the Daci &, on both ſides of the Iſter, 
up to the falls or cataracts. They are alſo 
found ſettling in the regions North of 
this, away Weſt, as far as that country, 
afterward, and in later times, called Ger- 
mania 4, and up to the Hercynean foreſt 
and mountains: They, juſt in the ſame 
manner as the 4 Taracians did, as faſt as 


as in that particular paſſage, Myſians bordering on Troiaz 
yet Strabo clearly proves that Kere, who were called My. 
ſians were ih Thrace, and called T hracians, definitively under 
the general appellative Firat. Oi Mic Ogaxig o1ig x; avroiy 
% & voy MVG xanow, | | 

3 ; ' © Strabo, edit. Caſaub. lib. 13. p. 204. 


Herodotus, (lib. v. cap. 3.) conſiders the Getz a part of 
the Thracian. And Strabo expreſſly ſays, Oi ran ENAA- 
ves rg Tires Gędxag UTOAGuCavy, PITT Þ" ixaTepor T3 "lrpe. | 


Strabo, edit. Caſaub. lib. 13. p. 204. 


ri S dM The xdeas pieioues umpires in r The 
pair vd Adne; TpTHyogetucr TE0 of Tiras" Tiracht TH; woos 
T6y Deo; Toy r ſcil. EuZwwoy] xexAyubrec, Wpec TW Gus 
"Opoynwrlos J eig 0; tra Tor; Azxoice: Ibid. p. 305. 

Tera uw yAwTIAL cats £951, Herodot. lib. V. cap. 3. 


Þ+ T8097 yorwy Hie r Teguaring, T5 wipa Te Weleg, To fe 
Ovrx is axpry UT LenGiwy xaTixeTai* ' zue 1 ror Tiro ove 
varles Vn xaTACKAOMEY FE WARXTET AA) Tw lee KATH VoTION= 
piipocy x If TErahov, T1, Wappica TH Epxvv.s U. wipeg Th xz 
GUTn Tov Opav X&aTINEDA?* 7% Ni,]. mpo; TH5 Haga ls Ae 
Topiſer cas. | | Strabo, ut ſupra, lib. vii, p. 204. 

See alſo Strabo, lib. ii. of the Getic Region, | 
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they ſettled, afſumed, or had given to 
them, many Gentile names, according to 


the places where, or the circumſtances 


pnder which, they ſettled. 


They are found migrating, under this 
appellative, South throughout all Thrace, 
Theſſaly, and Macedonia. By the Helle- 
niſts they were called Kerees Kereteg Maxe- 
T:t6, and Maxet]-ovsg, or Maced-ones ; by 


the people of the South, Chittim, Cithoim, 


Ma-chittim, and Macedoim. Hiſtory 
(Geneſis, chap. x. v. 4.) ſays exprelsly 


that the Chittim, or Chit were deſcen- 


dants of Javan, that is, of Japetus, as 
aboye deſcribed; „A quo,“ ſaith Hoffman, 
« Macedones orti,” &c. And, continues 
he, the ancients uſed the word Manéreeg 
for Macedonici, as we find Maut ria for 
Macedonia. Now this word is a com— 
pound of Mæ and Kerxeeg, ſignifying the 
ſame as Meſſagetæ, the hither Getz: 
that the Chittim were Thracian is cer- 
tain: and that the Kerazg, as Myſians, 
were in the earlieſt times on the bor- 
ders of Macedonia, may be collected 
from Homer, as explained by Strabo : 
and the book of Macabees calls Alexander 
king of the Chittim. Theſe Getz were 


not 
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not confined to theſe regioris, extenſive as 
they may be, as I have ſhewn; but Sue- 
das (ſee the word Kireg) ſays, that king 
Latinus led the Chittim into Italy. 


I have ſhewn that theſe Jeutæ or Ge- 
tæ migrated under this appellative to the 
Elb. We find that they not only paſſed 
the Elb, and occupied the whole country 
between the Elb and the Rhine, under 
the Gentile name Souëbii and Sueui; but 
under the appellative Volc, Bolg, or Vol- 
gæ (by the Romans pronounced Belgæ), 
paſſed over the lower parts of the Rhine, 
and drove off the Gauls. - 


Theſe -people increaſed in population 
and in the amplification of poſſeſſions and 
power, ſo as to poſſeſs one third part of 
what was afterward called Gaul ; and in 
the courfe of time their population in- 


1 £22.44 
+ Mig To ye Tay Eenwy evg. Mö Ye amo d Ph i- 
b 72 Axe; Strabo, lib vil. p. 290. 


ad inferiorem partem fluminis Rheni. Id. 


ibid. F ii. | 
Belgas eſſe ortos à Germanis, Rhenumque antiquitus 
tranſductos propter loci fertilitatem ibi conſediſſe; Galloſ- 


que, qui ea loca incolerent expulſiſſe. | 
Cæſar de Bell. Gall. lib. ii. F 4. 


creaſed 


ereaſed to ſuch a ſuperabundant ſur 
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plus, 


that they ſent off twarms of Coloniſts to 
the eee parts of Britain, who became 
ſettled inhabitants of thoſe parts. Czlar 
mentions this as taking place not more 


than ſixty years before his attempt on 
Britain. 


Theſe Jeuts, Getæ, &c. tribes of tlie 
Dteutſch family or nation, by whatever 
Gentile names in their ſeveral diſtricts 
called, fixed their marcs or marches, and 
maintained an advanced frontier guard 


called Marcomannes, on the borders of 


Helvetia. Other tribes of them alfo kept 
up an advanced guard on the upper parts 


of the Rhine, which corps, by an appel- 


lative of their own language, they called 


Guerjmannes, which the Romans pro- 
nounced Germant. 


The word German 1s a war appellative 


or military title, aſſumed as a Gentile 


name, not long before the Romans be- 
an to have knowledge of thefe people. 
When this Corps de Guard firſt made their 
incurſions over the Rhine, they aſſumed, 
or had given to them, the appellative Vice, 
Victores ; ider faith Cæſar, they took 
the 


(n 
the name Germani. This military appel- 
lative is a Dteuſch compound word, ſig- 
nifying, in its firſt ſenſe, guardſmen. 
Waeringar *, from Waerja, or Guerya, a 
guard or defence, which is the radix of 
this, and compounded with Man and 
Mannes, 1s guardſmen, or guermen. The 
Bizantine writers, both Greek and Latin, 
corruptly and variouſly writing this word, 
called the guards Bapyſyo., Varangi, Gua - 
rangi, and Varingi. This name is pre- 
ciſely deſcriptive of what theſe people 
were when they were firft called by it: 
they were a military corps, advanced as a 
frontier guard. When they firſt paſſed 
the upper parts of the Rhine, they were 
only an advanced guard of 15,000 men; 
the main body confiſting of 120,000 men, 
ſoon paſſed over after them; yet theſe 
were but as + an army encamped or can- 
toned, not as a nation ſettled. Germani 
exercitiſſimi in armis, qui inter annos 14 
tecta non ſubiſſent. They ſupported them- 
felves by the tribute and contributions 
which they impoſed upon, and leyied from, 


John Ihre's Sueio-Gothic Gloſſary, 
+ Cæſar de Bell. Gall. lib. i. $ 36. 


the 
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the reople; whom they held ſubdued: 


the perſon who commanded them was 
known to the Romans only by his official 
and not by his perſonal name, Arioviſtus, 
as pronounced and written by the Romans, 


was Hete-oberfl, Dominus Supremus, the 
Commander in Chief. 


By degrees this war-name Germani, 
from a general appellative, became as a 
Gentile name given to them by foreigners. 


The people within themſelves never varied, 
when conſideriug themſelves nationally 
from their Gentile name Dieuſch. 


A like advanced guard. but fixed as a 
ſettled eſtabliſhment, was kept a ſtanding 
corps on the *, marc or marches next to 


Helvetia. The corps was called Marc- 


mannes, and by the Romans Marcomanni q: 
the corps was called thus as the ſtanding 
guard of the Marches or Frontiers; and 


the commander Maer-Bijuda (from Maere 


limes aud Byjuden imperare). The Mar- 
greeve, or, as we Engliſh would call him, 


* Eæque {fcilicet, ſedes Marcomanorum) Germaniz 
velut Frous eſt. 


+ Tacitus de Mor. Germ 5. 42. 
Lord 


„ 
Lord of the Marches. The Romans, in 
their imperpe& tranſlatitious enunciation 
and writing, called the corps Marcomanni, 
ſuppoſing them to be a diſtinct nation; 
and the commander Marjobudus, taking 
this title of office to be a perſonal name. 
Exactly and in like manner they called the 


commander of the Teuts, or Teutones, 
Teuto-bodus. 


They made the ſame miſtake in the ap- 
pellative or title of office Here- man, the 
commander of the army of a province, 
whom they called Ariminius, as if it was 
his perſonal name. | 


Perhaps the grave Antiquary may think 
I carry this matter too far, when I con- 
jecture that the Romans and Greeks made 
the ſame miſtake, when they gave to the 
leaders of the Celts and Gauls the name 
Brennus, ſpecifically as a perſonal name, 
while the word was only an appellative, 
Baron, the title of office : yet the following 
quotation from Joan. Loccenu Antiquita- 
tes Suio-Gothicæ juſtifies the conjecture, 
qui ſe præclaris facinoribus in bello præ- 
ſtitiſſet, nomen Barons merebatur. And 
again, 'the word Barum, in the Norwegian 
laws, 1s tranflated by the Daniſh word 
Here-man, \ | 
l If 
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If it were the purpoſe of this treatiſe to 

purſue this line of reſearch under the 

pretence of hiſtory, whilſt it only means 

to recommend and to fuggeſt to the Anti- 

quary an hypothetical theorem, I might 

and could carry this farther. It is, how- 

ever, enough to the purpoſe of this trea- 

tiſe, which is to give grounds whereon to 

inveſtigate the fact, that all Europe in its 
firſt inhabitancy was peopled and occupied 
by two fraternal branches of one family, 

the Cumri and Dteutſch. | 


There remains, however, another de- 
ſeription of tribes to be accounted for, I 
mean the Celts, whom, as my opinion 
perſuades me, I ſhall ſhew not to be a 
different race of people from the Dteuſch, 
but 7r1bes of the ſame, perſevering as foreſt- 
hunters in their original ſylvan life. Theſe 
tribes ranging in the woods and uncleared 
lands, as the Indians of America do at 
this day, were, ſo far as and whereſoever 
theſe LITE grounds extended , mixed 


* Teo ui Tv Abels, r Dau [#9, J. Weg N. zrigar 
pexe) TTeoworIifdos xy EMAnoTovis Ta Sani, x, & ru Ter; 
Gnpepinics, Drvline xy K. Nucl. 


Strabo, Edit. Caſaub. 1585, Lib. VII. p. 216. 


EI 0: Ts die Poęcæ ag rug, Toy ATPOIKQNN xy 
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in the regions occupied by the Paſtor No- 
made tribes, and poſſeſſed by thoſe who 
became land- workers, who ſettled, coa- 
leſced into communion, and were, in the 


proceſs of their progreſſive civilization, 
organized and policied. 


It appears to me, and I ſpeak from what 
1 have known in fact, that, in the firſt 
ſtages of the progreſſion of human living 
and inhabitancy on this earth, the human 
race occupy it in its natural ſtate, and 
therefore are homines ſylvicolæ, Holt z- 
boden and Woldſmen, drawing their ſuſte- 
nance ii part from the wild produce of the 
uncultured vegetation; and partly from 
the produce of their hunting and fiſhing, 
in animal food, which the rivers, lakes, 


ſeas, and foreſts ſupply. 


Quos rami atque aſper vida yenatus alebat. 
VIS OIL. 


* 


Of the Fiſher-tribes, and Sea- rovers, I 


have. ſpoken above. 


In thoſe parts of the earth, where, be- 
ſides the wild animals of the foreſt, the 
fere naturd, there are found gregart- 


ous animals, who ſeem by nature to 
I 2 ſeek 
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ſeek the foſtering aid and proteQtion of 


man: and, where man hath turned the 


exertions of his powers to the taming and 


rendering domiciliate theſe gregarious 
animals, the inhabitants of ſuch coun- 
tries become Paſtor-tribes, and what were 
called Nomades. Theſe drawing the 
chief part of their ſuſtenance from the 
milk which their flocks and herds af- 
forded, were of courſe attached, in fami- 
lies and hords of families, as ſhepherds 
and herdſmen, to the ſpot where their 
flocks and herds fed for the time; and 
thus became, for the time, domiciliat ſet- 
tlers: yet, as from the nature of grazing 
it would be neceſſary (they who under- 
ſand grazing know this) to look out for 
and ſecure the occupation of a ſuccedane- 
ous range of ſuch ſpots, in different ſea- 
ſons, in the woods and lands, as would 
afford brumage, paſture, and water, they 
muſt alſo have and occupy ſucceſſive tem- 
porary ſettlements, ſo as to live themſelves 
under a * ranging ſyſtem of inhabitancy, 
changing theſe grazing, breeding, and feed- 
ing, ſtations, according to the ſeaſons, and 
the nature of the grounds ſuited to them. 


* Meraygelxel. 


During 


R 
During theſe temporary reſidences, which 
they return to in their circuitous ranges, 
they naturally become planters, which 
work the women and children of the fa- 
mily perform by portions of labour in 
fragments of time. * They plant various 
kind of pulſe, which multiply the articles 
of food, carry the proviſion beyond the 
partial ſupply of the day, and thus create 
a certain ſeries of permanent ſupply in aid 
of the ſuſtenance they derive from their 


flocks and herds. 


Other tribes, in the advancing ſtate of 
man, from the experience of this partial 
and temporary planting, began at length 
but by flow gradation of improvement, 
to ſow farinacious and. bread corn : this 
requires certain linked operations in work + 
ing the land, and a continued perma- 
nency of reſidence, from the nature of 
the culture and vegetation. Theſe tribes, 
therefore, by the proceſs of their occupa- 
tion, and the courſe of life it muſt en- 
gage them in, became Landworkers and 


* Eirov Jig oT«iguat, x3 clio lag xpippa, x ond, 
uus, * KEY Xc8%s 
47 Herod, Lib. IV. c. 17. 
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ſettlers. As the occaſions as well as the 
increaſed cauſes of conſumption, called 
for an increaſed ſupply, theſe landworkers 
would, as they actually have always done, 
begin to clear away the woods, and to 
deforeſt the environs of their habitancy, 
by making ſcattered and unconnected ſet- 
tlements as the local gave proſpect of re- 
turn for this heavy labour. This, and 
their driving the game from off their 
cultured land, would of courſe commit 
them in interferences with Foreſt- hun- 
ters, and, at the ſame time, expoſe rhem 
in a defenceleſs ſtate to their inroads aud 
depredations. 


The Paſtors, by the various intercom- 
munions and intercourſe which their oc- - 
*cupation would occaſion, would create 
and multiply the occaſions, as well as give 
ſource to an adyancing population. Their 
improvements in planting, as obſerved 
above, though not carried to land-work- 
ing, properly ſo called, would prepare an 
aſſurance of ſuſtenance to the proſpects of 
an increaling progeny. So that theſe 
paſtor-tribes would arrive at that fituation 
in the progreſs of the human being, 
wherein an expanding population, ve it h 

a mul- 
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a multiplied increaſe of their flocks and 
herds, would require more extenſive gra- 
Zing lands in every ſtation, and a more 
expanded circuitous-range of ſuch peri- 
odical ſtations. Theſe tribes would alſo, 
in. their way, encroach upon the foreſts, 
diſturb the hunt, and 1nterfere eſſentially 
with the Foreſt- Hunters. | 


While theſe two deſcriptions of tribes 
were advancing in their population, and, 
by the expanſion of their ſettlements and 

razing ranges, were ſtraightening the 
1 of the foreſters, the population of 
theſe latter would firſt become ſtationary, 
and then decline. I mention this here as a 
conſequence which would and did ariſe 
in the courſe of nature and time. But 
whilſt they, remained tribes of foreſt- 
hunters, * theſe people, 


Homines Sylvicolæ, belliq gerentes 
Queis nec mos, neq cultus erat; nec jungere 
tauros, 
Aut componere opes norant ; aut parcere prato: 
Sed rami atque aſper victu venatus alebat, 
Genus indocile & diſperſum montibus altis. 
| VIRGIL, 


* A pueris nullo officio aut diſciplina aſſuefacti, nibil 
coptra voluntatem faciunt. 
Czſar de Bell. Gall, Lib. IV. c. 6. 
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unreſtrained by any preſcribed modes 
of artificial life, ſuch as civil ſociety re- 


quires, free and independent in thought 
and deed; . feeling for themſelves, and 
acting of themſelves ; living on the 
earth in the ſtate in which Nature 
formed it; breathing that ſpirit of ſupe- 
riority and dominion which ſuch a ſtate 
of nature inſpires in man “, would na- 
turally deſpiſe the land-workers as a fallen 
_ degenerate race, drudges to their daily 
and annual toil, and priſoners to their 
ſettlements—priſoners drawing their ſub- 
ſiſtence from laviſh labour and from the 
{ſweat of toil inſtead of the ſpirit and man- 
ly exertions of enterpriſe, and the glori- 
ous blood of arms. Thus deſpiſing them, 
they would eſtimate them and their pro- 
perty as much and equally their prey as 
the game of the foreſt; and they would 

in their frec-booting excurſions, Cuſt as I 
have explained above of the "ants as 
in the ordinary courſe of their hunt, make 


* Ae. N NU Tg Os LAH Tiuolzlor* T6 5 Hv a , 
oi A Ant gv xaAairay, Herodot. Lib. V, c. 6. 

Labrociuiam nullam habent infamiam, quæ extra fines 
eujuſque civitatis fint. Cæſar de Bell. Gall. Lib. VI, 
Co 23. 

Id beatius arbitrantur quam ingemere agris, illaborarg 
gomibus, Tacit, Mor. Germ. F. 46. 


free 
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Free with, and take ſuch of, the producg 
of their labour and property as they, from 
neceſſity, or even from the infolence of 
caprice, choſe to have. I may add here, 
as I ſaid of the fiſhing tribes, they be- 
come predatory free-booters, not againſt 
but on principle, ſuch as it is. 

In like manner, from a life of activity 
and arms, feeling a conſcious ſuperiority 
of enterpriſe above the quiet paſtor, atten- 
tentive only to his flocks and herds, and 
conſidering them as diſturbing their hunts 
and driving off their game, theſe hunters 
would, as people of the like deſcription 
under the like circumſtances ever did, 
make reprizals by ting their cattle, 
not merely when they wanted them, but 
as a branch of the chace, within their 
hunt, of more than ordinary ſpirit and 
enterpriſe, Theſe inroads, depredations, 
and captures, thy would make, not un- 
der any idea of being enemies, or of com- 
mitting hoſtilities, unleſs oppoſed, but 
as a ſuperior dominant race, doing juſt 


* I have here uſed a word deſcribing, I might ſay al- 
moſt technically, the act of this plædatory capture, prac- 
tiled formerly by the Highlanders of Scotland on the cat- 
die of the Lowlanders, 


what, 
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what, and no more than, they, in theip 
ſtate and circumſtances of life, had a right 
to do, in the ſame ſpirit as their right of 
Chace oyer the game of the foreſt, 


However, when, by the envrouchaen 
and interfering of the land-worker and 
| paſtor, as above deſcribed, they conſidered 
theſe tribes as doing an injury eſſentially 
obſtructive to, and deſtructive of, their 
chace and hunts, the foundation of their 
ſyſtem as foreſt-hunters, and the means 
of their ſupport, without which they 
could not ſubſiſt; the caſe would be if 
tered, and they and thoſe other tribes 
would for ever after exiſt in a ſtate of 
war.—Such war then would be ſharpened - 
into barbarous attacks, and in all the 
forms and circumſtances of ſavage cruelty 
which a war of deſtruction and annihila- 
tion, under uncivilized modes ' of lite, is 
always attended with. For, ſuch is the 
war of ſavages. 


Yet, howſoever ruinous the hoſtilities 
of theſe foreſt- huiſters may be to the paſ- 
tors and their flocks and herds for a time; 
howſoever dreadful an enemy they may 
be to the thinly- ſcattered defenceleſs ſettle- 
ments of the landed inhabitants; and how- 
ſgever 


1 


ſoever obſtructive and deſt ructive tothe opes 


rations of the land-workers; yet, as theſe 


Homines Sylvicol@, as foreſt-hunters, could 


not continue on any ground where their 
game is diſturbed, and whence it is driven 
oft, and which ceaſes to be a chace or hunt- 

ing-foreſt ; they muſt either change their 


mode of life, and ceaſe to be a hunter- na- 


tion, or retire to more remote foreſts and 
hunts. Thoſe of theſe foreſt- hunters who 
were ſo intermixed with, or ſurrounded 
by, the paſtor and land-working tribes 
and by their ſettlements and range of gra- 
zing, that they could not retire, would 
decline in their population, as the roo 

for their mode of life was ſtraightened, 
aud as the means of their ſubſiſtence was 
cut off: they muſt, in part, change their 
courſe of life by degrees, and finally be 
melted down into the general maſs of the 
ſurrounding inhabitants. This, in fact, 
was the fate of the Celts, intermixed with 
the Scythians, 'Thracians, and other Gre— 
cian ſtates, with the IIlyrians and Iberi- 
ans. Thoſe weſtern and moſt advanced 
tribes of migrating Achs, who conti- 


nued their ſylvan life, would, as in fact 
they did, retire ſtill more and more 


welt to the foreſts, as far as they could 
find ſuch unoccupied. Thoſe on the Da- 
noub, 


\ 
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noub, its waters, and its vale, would, ag 
they did, retire to the heads of the Da- 
noub, where * Herodotus tells us they 
were found to be, and thence to the Alps, 
both Ciſalpine and Tranſalpine, and the 
Cevennas; and into thoſe parts of Gaul, 
where, as one third part of that people, 
they were afterwards ſettled as a na- 
tion become organized and policied. 


The reader will, I hope, excuſe me, 
and permit me to inſert an ,obſervation, 
which 1 wiſh him to make, that by this 
account of thoſe Celts, who ſettled in the 
ſouth-eaſt parts of Gaul, which I have 
here given; by the account of the Pics, 
Thanes, and other Cimbric coloniſts ſet- 
tling in Acquitain, which I have given 
in the former part of this treatiſe ; and 
by the account 1 have given of the Belge, 
migrators from the Suevi or Swuebi, 
paſſing the Rhine, and ſettling upon, 
and poſſeſſing the lower parts of Gaul, 


* AeZzuwo; [ſcil* As Clog] 07 deal wess le Jugpiun, 
Alla Krrnlag, ola Tay by EvewTn. | 

Herod, Lib. IV. c. 49. 

» e/ » \ 2 & \ — , \ / : 
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vice, 9 K 54444410) bos. ; 
Strabo, edit. Caſaub, Lib. II, p. 88. 


bordering 


rw). 
bordering on that river; I have met the 
fact, which Cæſar ſtates, of the diviſion of 
Gaul into three parts, Celtia, Aquitania, 
and Belgia; and have moreover given 
ſome probable, I think an actual, account 
of the inhabitants of each part. 


I ſhall preſently conſider the proceſs of 
the changes which theſe Weſtern Celts 
underwent. But I muſt now firſt advert 
to this appellative which they aſſumed, or 
had given to them; and, aal, to the 
gentile name they were called by. 


Theſe Homines Sylvicolz, as we find 
them called in a fragment of Nzvius, 
dwelling thus apart, and in a totally dif- 
| ferent line of life and ſituation from the 
paſtor and land-working tribes, would of 

courſe aſſume or acquire a diſtinctive ap- 
pellative; they would naturally be de- 
ſcribed, or deſcribe and diſtinguiſh them- 
ſelves, as woodmen or woldſmen, by 
whatever word or words, as formed by 
different people, this idea may have been 
announced, or by themſelves. They were 
called by their /ezf/ed neighbours Gaoul, 
or Galli; and in their proceſſion *Gallatz ; 


2 Gaul-aiſæ - Ta nA KiATuv 170 & ne | 
Strabo, lib, 3. 


by 
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by themſelves Celtz, or Kearoy, a title iidt 
vnly of diſtinction, as to their mode of 
life, but of honour, felt, and aſſumed, as 


Homines Sylvicole, bellique gerentes, 


in a rank of being ſuperior to the drudgs 
ing land- workers, or the debaſed atteli- 
dant on brute animals. ; | 


This appellative, which would not at 
firſt be peculiar to any particular nation 
of this deſcription; or excluſively applied 
to any one people of this ſort, was an 
appellative by which theſe woodmen and 
foreſt-hunters * were called by every na- 
tion neat to of intermixed with which 
they ſtill remained. + There were Celtæ 
amongſt the nations of the Scythians, the 
indians, the Thracians, the. Theflahans, 
and other Grecians, amongſt the Illyrians 


* Oe 3} X3 T& e973; A he,ẽu Tardtay ifiviunor, KiArAs 
yas „la Te o 70 N07. Pauſanias, LiD.. 1. ©. 3» 

OTA di 2 185 Hd Tararas KEATOYE oͤrs Toy 
we2o%yogr)nas N Thy ehanar, dtrabo, Lib. IV. 

7 AmTailac u 18 weędòs BIppes, X01@; ot TIAAKO THY EM- 
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| Strabo, Lib. IT. 
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ikereg biet. Strabo, Lib. VII. 
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| Sid Iberians. Theſe Sylvan hunter-tribes 
are diſtinguiſhed from the neighbour and 
ſurrounding tribes, not as of a different 
race, but ſolely as to their mode of life 
and habitancy; and were therefore called 
Celtz or Kere. This diſtinctive appel- 
lative more particularly took place, as 
more particularly diſtinguiſhable, on the 
borders of the mercantile and land- work- 
ing colonies of the Helleniſts, Pheœni- 
cians, and other fouthern adventurers, 
who ſettled every where on the coaſts of 
urope from the Euxine ſea to the Co- 
lumns of Hercules. This appellative took 
place juſt as the word and name Indian 
hath done in America, a name by which 
we Europeans, ſettled on the coaſts of 
America, call the Sylvan nations indiſcri- 
minately and univerſally from Hudſon's 
Bay to Cape Horn. 8 


I defire it may not be here underſtood 
as though I ſuppoſed the word Indian, or 
Anjou, to ſignify a Sy/van man. It ſig- 
nifies fimply the animal man, as diſtin- 
guiſhed from the brute animal. However, 
when the Indian was aſked, what or who 
are you? and anſwered Anjou, he took a 
diſtinctive appellative to diſtinguiſh him 
from the brute animal: juſt as the 

KeA[as 


” 
- 
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Keen aſſumed, or had given to them 
their appellative Sylvans, as diſtinctive 
from the paſtor and landworking tribes, 
living on campaign and clear lands. 


The antiquary muſt here ſee, that as 
theſe Celts were expanſions of, or migra- 
ting tribes from, the original Dteuſch 
ſtock, and that all, whom we have been 
able to find, thoſe who retired into Gaul 
_ excepted, * had their inhabitancy, although 
differing in mode, mixt in and amongſt 
the regions of the original fraternal bran- 
ches; their language muſt have been ori- 
ginally Dteuſch. We muſt ſee that the 
Celtic language was not, as is commonly 
and vulgarly fuppoſed, that of the Cymri, 
either Erſh or Welſh. The Cymric, or 
Cimbric, language, uſed and fpoken in 
Gaul, was not the language ſpoken by the 
Celts, but by the inhabitants of Aquitane 
only ; who, as I have before explained, 
were colonies and ſettlements of the 
Pics and Tha-senes. Nevertheleſs, as the 


* O ve nals Thy Toy aeyalvy EN Fan, dorię Th 
eos Broppar hien, rd Ywitua i} orepal Exilas ixaney ” 
Neud Jag, Urte dd g ri Fo; trie ywwolsluy, Kinlos x) 
*IEnets, 5 Jvppixlwc KeinliCnpr, x KenlooutO)as wpoonyeeiorlny 
dd © d ee Te nabixara ib Tatlgpiruy Gig Thr alvoinys 
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Cymric and Dteuſch language were ori- 
ginally of one root, being the language of 
one original family. I can ſuppoſe the 
Celts, more than any other tribes of the 
Dteuſch, to have retained many Cymric 
words and expreſſions; and that, perhaps, 
they had not wholly loſt theſe when they 
became an organized aud ſettled nation in 
Gaul. I can ſuppoſe thus for theſe two 
reaſons; firſt, as they retained their original 
ſylvan mode of life, ſo they had within 
themſelves few alteration of circumſtances, 
which required new modes of expreſſion; 
ſecondly, they having but little intercourſe, 
or intercommunion, with the other tribes, 
would have few occaſions, and lefs iuclina— 
tion, to mix their language. The reader 
will, perhaps, have obſerved, that, in ſpeak- 
ing of the various tribes ſettled in Troia, 
Theſſaly, Thrace, and Greece, I have 
W y mentioned ſeveral Cymric words 
and exprefſions. 


* But that the Celtic language, the lan- 
guage of the Keen, was neither ſpoken, 
written, or known, as any language ipe- 
citically ſo called in Britain, we have the 
direct teſtimony of the venerable * Bede. 
This 


* Quinque gentium linguis unam eandemque ſummæ 
veritaiis, vere fublimitaus icientlam ſcrutatur et cguitatur, 


An- 


„ 

This treatiſe has now brought my ac- 
count of the Celts to thoſe tribes who re- 
tired up the Danoub up to his heads; 
and took their range of hunts on the Alps, 
both Ciſalpine and Tranſalpine; and, on 
the heads of the Rhine, and down that 
river; and in that third part of the 
country, afterwards called Gaul. They 
could not go farther Weſt, as the weſtern 
parts were occupied by the Aquitani, 
whom Herodotus, taking a part for the 
whole, properly calls Kuril. And they 
were repreſſed from the lower parts by 
the Belgæ, as above mentioned. 


In this ſituation, ſtraightened in their 
foreſts and hunts, compreſſed into ap- 
proximation; increaſing their planting 
branch of ſupply; and in ſome degree, 
and in their own peculiar mode, enga- 
ging in agriculture; they, in part, changed 
their ſylvan life; and did, in part, coaleſce 
into a certain cammunion of ſociety. They 
of courſe, the three cauſes of population 
herein conſpiriug, got into the progreſs of 


Anglorum videlicet, Brittonum, Scottorum, Pictorum, 
Latinorum. Bede. Eccle. Hiſt. L. I. c. 1. 
Omnes nationes & provincias Brittaniæ, quæ in quatuor 
linguas (id eſt, Brittonum, Pictorum, 'Scottorum, & An- 
glorum) diviſæ ſunt, in ditione accepit [Rex Oſwaldus.] 


Bede, Eccle. Hiſt, lib, III. c. 6. 
ad- 


ar 

advaneing population. The human- being, 
thus: coming into approximation of the 
ſpecies, and into that iuter-communion of 
the ſexes, which ſociety gives occaſion and 
courſe to; and applying the labour of the 
family to a rich and fertile ſoil, in a fine 
climate; advancing to great ſurpluſages 
of proviſion; would ſoon abound in 


populouſneſs. 


They became thus ſettlers, not fixed 
however, to private and excluſive property, 
but by a revolving occupancy of ſettle- 
ments, round a centre; and no longer ex- 
centric. The ceconomy of the family, and 
the labour done on the land, were chiefly 
done by the women, children, and ſlaves. 
The men ftill continued fore/t-bunters 
and warriors, not only as ſeparate free- 
booters ; but from the conditions of their 
own circumſtances, and from the nature of 
their neighbours, formed by degrees into 
organized bodies of confederation, under 
a degree of military ſubordination. in 
this very ſtate were the Celts of Gaul (called 
by the Romans Ga. li) found when the 
Roman ſtate firſt began to have wars with 
and knowledge of them. At the time in 
which theſe tribes firſt became a national 
community, and were organized into the 
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form of government, hiſtory may fairly, 
at leaſt the antiquary may fairly, ſuppoſe, 
(as there is no other period to be fixed on, 
nothing which contradicts it, and as it is the 
moſt natural,) that, at this period, the word 
CELT fir/t became a collective Gentile name, 
not ouly as it retained the original honorary 
appellative of the foreſter, but as it was 
expreſſive of the character * of the warrior, 
a deſcription of themſelves which all man- 


kind, under different names, gloried to hold 
forth. | 


Theſe people, thus become populous to 
a degree + of plethoriſm; powerful and 
military, partly from a f temper of recoil, 
| ſpringing back upon their oppreſſors; 
partly from a ſpirit of enterpriſe, natural 
to a people in their ſituation and habits of 
life; and partly from the & neceſſity of 


* Gill, Gild, Kilt, Validus. Leibaitivs, qui in Cel- 
ticis, p. 104, ex Pontano hoc adfert, putare videtur, Cel- 


tas ab hac voce nomen accepiſſe. 
I. Thre?, Suero-Gothic. Gloſſ. 


"2 Abundans multitudo. s Liv. lib. V. § 34. 


t Fuit autem tempus cum Germanos Galli virtute ſus» 


perarant, et ultro bella inferent. 
Cæſar de Bell. Gall. lib. VI. § 44. 


6 Ac propter hominum multitudinem, agrique inopiam, 
trans Rhenum colonias mitterent. Id. Ibid. 
+ Tit- Livius, lib. XX XVIII. c. 16. Pauſaniae, lib. X. c. 19. 


Juſtinus, lib. IV. p. 6. | 
ſends 


1 


ſending out ſwarms from their ſupera- 
bundant population; made incurſions, 
prædatory invaſions, and, finally, ſettle- 
ments amongſt the Dteuſch, to the Eaſt- 
ward of the Rhine; ſent out colonies, 
in very early times, before the Romans 
knew any thing of them. | 


Theſe emigrating armies had the ap- 
pellative Galli and * Gallatæ. The firſt 
word expreſſive of migration, the ſecond 
of migrating ſwarms from a have. 
Tad ra Ts KeNAr e Tersg AS Plutarch ex- 
preſſes the word in his life of Camillus. 


If the antiquary ſhall, upon reſearch, 
find this opinion, which I have ſuggeſted, 
to be true; that the name Celt, however 
it may be found, as a diſtinctiee appella- 
tion of tribes living the ſylvan life, in 
every part of Europe, in Illyria, Thrace, 
and Grezce, in the earlieſt times of hiſtory ; 
yet never and no where exiſted as a col- 
lective Gentile name, except in the regions 


afterward called Gaul; if he ſhall alſo 


* Validiores olim Gallorum res fuiſſe ſummus auQorum 
D. Julius tradit: eoque credibile eſt etiam Gallos in Ger- 
maniam tranſgreſſos. Tacit. de Mor. Germ. $ 28. 
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find it true that when theſe tribes ſo be- 
come a nation, and ſent out colonies; it 
will reconcile and accord all the contra- 


dictory * opinions into which the learned. 


have been led, and which they have each 
maintained, concerning the people b:aring 
this name. | ON PIT 


If the Hiſtory of Europe were traced in 
its firſt origin to the root, in ſome ſuch 
lines as have been ſuggeſted, and in part 
explained, by examples, it would be found 
to have been originally inhabited by one 
race of people traced up to Japetus or Ja- 
phet; and that the proceſſions of the ge- 
nerations and inhabitancy of this race 


* 1. That all the nations of Europe were originally Celts, 
that is, hominas ſylwicole, foreſt-hunters. | 
Abrabam Ortelius, Hardonen Hoffman. & Pelloutier. 


. 


2. That the Celts inhabited the greateſt part of Europe, 

 Pezron, Vel er, Scaliger, de Bertz, de Cocceie, Spencer, 
Mezerai, Gedoyn, & Le Gendre, Cluver, excepting how- 
cver the inhabitants of Italy, is of this opinion. 


3- Others do not give the appellative Cel: to any nations 
but thoſe of Germany and Gaul. 


Volaterran. Glarean. Obrecht, Schelter, Leibnitz, and 
the Count de Bunan. 


4 Others think the Germans alone were Celts, and that 


the Gauls afterwards received the appellative as a name 
trom them. Browker. Marhoff. | 


Vide Diſſertation of Mr, Schæpelin, 5 3. 
branched 


a 


branched in Europe in two fraternal lines, 
the Cymric and Teutſch, traced up to Gomer 
and Teus: as alſo, that the tribes of the 
Celts, part of the latter family, retaining 
the original ſylvan life, dwelt amongſt the 
Dteutſch, till, in proceſs of time, they be- 
came a diſtin nation in Gaul; that all 
theſe originally ſpoke one and the ſame 
language; and that, however, from dif- 
ferent modes of life, and government; 
from ſeparate inhabitancy; from innu- 
merable neceſſities and occaſions in the 
progreſs of the different lines of civilization 
of each people; ſeparate and diſtin, which 
mult create new, and borrow adventitious 
words, their language may afterward dif- 
fer from each other ; yet moſt of the ori- 
ginally radical words of the Greek, Dteuſch, 
Cymric, and Celtic language, will be 
found to have a near agnotion. 


Thus much as to the point in queſtion, 
who theſe people were. In the next re- 
ſearch, what they were. This treatiſe 
withes to ſuggeſt, that that inquiry ought 
to be purſyed by a line, wherein prin- 
ciples. and facts combine. And it now 
proceeds to give ſome faint ſketch of that 
line, | - 
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IR. 
Man is by his animal ſyſtem, and by 


the paſſions implanted in his nature, 
formed “ 10 increaſe and muliiply, and to 
repleniſh the Earth, The human race hath 
always actually increaſed + in proportion 
to their approximation in Society }; to 
the ſpace of land which they had wherein 
to locate themſelves and family &; to the 
ſubſiſtence which the, peculiar ſyſtem 


under which they. live requires and af- 


fords. Whilſt men continued living zhe 
Sy/van life ||, gathering the ſpontaneous 
vegetables and fruits of the woods, or as 
hunters catching the wild animals of the 


* There are no bounds to the prolific nature of plants and 
animals but what is made by their crowding aud intertering 
with each other's ſubſiſterice, | 


Dr. Franklin's Thoughts on Population. 


+ I have heard, when I was in the Indian country in 
North America, another collateral reaſon aſſigned for the 
flow progreſs of population amongſt them, taken from the 
following fact. That the woman ſuckling her child never 
admits her huſband to co-habit with her, unul her child, 
getting its teeth, is weaned, This looks ſo like to, and 
ſeems ſo to derive from, natural circumſtances, that one 
would be almoſt induced to gueſs trom analogy, that the 
like muſt have taken place in other nations under the like 
circumilances. | 


t Agreſtia poma et recens fera. Tacit. de Mor. Germ. 
5 Dr. Franklyn's Thoughts on Population. 


Il Genſque viiũm truncis et duro robore nata 
— genus indocile ac dſperſim,———-Virgiltus, 


foreſt, 


E 


foreſt, for their food; they would, from 
the mode of that life, and from the nature 
of that occupation, multiply but ſlowly. 
The hunter, removed by his long range of 
hunt far from the women, abſtracted from 
all feelings and ideas about them; abſent 
long from mixt Society ; intent upon his 
purſuits in the foreſt; and in continued 
training of flrong exerciſe; does not even 
feel thoſe animal incitements, nor thoſe 
attractions of the heart, which in every 
other ſituation are conſtantly ſoliciting the 
man. The ſubſiſtence of the hunter is to 
be ſought far and wide; his ſupply is aſþer 
victu; and he muſt always feel the bounds 
of his lands ſtraightened. The Sylvan . 
Hunter Nation, from principle, never 
could be prolific and populous, and in 
fact never was. 


A region, occupied and employed only 
as a hunt, can give ſubſiſtence but to a 
few ranging ſcattered hunters. I ſpeak 
not only of what I may be ſuppoſed to 
know, but what is of common notoriet 
„America is chiefly occupied by Indians, | 
« who ſubſiſt moſtly by hunting : but, 
« as the hunter, of all men, requires the 
« oreateſt quantity of land, whence to 
„draw his ſubſiſtence (the huſbandmen 

„ {ub- 
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s ſubſiſting.on much leſs, and the garde-. . 


« ner on {till Aol, and the N 
„the leaſt of all), the Europeans found 
% America as fully ſettled as it could 
« be, by hunters.” The numbers of the; 
inhabitants, however, bore no proportion, 
according to the ideas of the /andworker, 
to the ſpace which they occupied. 


The foreſts and mountains of Europe 
were, in the original inbabirancy, ol- 
ſeſſed and occupied in like manner by 3 — 
te red tribes of ſylvan people, ſubſiſtiug on 
the ſpontaneous vegetatien of earth and 
trees; and on the fleſh of the wild ani- 

mals of the foreſts. Such were originally 
the Celts (by whatever various appellatives 
called by their neighbours}. It is common 
to the Indians of America as well as to 
the Celts of Europe, to have about their 
temporary reſidences temporary planting 
grounds, Yet this temporary reſidence, 
this temporary planting and partial branch 
of ſupply, from legumes, pulſe, and roots, 
have never led to agriculture, or the fixing 
theſe ſylvan rovers as ſettled landworkers. 
There is not, that I know of, any one 
inſtance of the Indians in America be- 
coming either a paſtor nomade or a land- 
working ſettler. And, I think, the courſe 

4 of 
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of this treatiſe has ſhewn, that the Celts 


of Gaul becoming ſo was owing to other 
__ external cauſes. 


When fabulous biſtory ſuppoſes the 
ſylvan inhabitants of Europe & to have 
Been compoſed into ſome civil forms, and 
to have received laws from Saturn, this 
was but the mere patriarchal government 
of authority, not of coercion, exactly the 
ſame as that by which the Sachem and 
council- men govern the Indians of their 
tribe. Theſe people changed not their 
habits, or their habitancy, or the ſyſtem 
of their life. They approached not in 
cloſer contact by ſociety, nor increaſed their 
ſubſiſtence to any ſuperabundance ; they 
never, therefore, abounded in population. 


Exactly as the American Indians have 
been ſaperſeded in their habitancy, and 
driven off their hunts, by the European 
expanding his ſettlements +, ſo do thoſe 


* Compoſuit legeſque dedit. 
Fe 220 Virg. Enid. lib. VIII. v. 322. 


+ Belli rabies, amorque, ſueceſſit habendi 
Tum manus Auſoniæ, & gentes venere Sicanæ 
Sæpius & nomen poſuit ſaturnia tellus 


Tum Reges, &c. Virg. Tneid. Lib. VIII. v. 327, 
ſylvan 
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ſylvan Aborigines, as they are called, ſeem 
to have been driven back by the foreign 
Eaſtern coloniſts and adventurers, who 
came and ſettled firſt on their coaſts, and 
thence expanding, by their land-working | 
powers, and the operation of organized 
government, their ſettlements up into the 
interior of the country. There 1s, how- 
ever, this eflential difference between the 
fate of the Indian of America and the Celt 
of Gaul; the one never has yet, in any 
one inſtance, become a ſettler and land- 
worker, but has worn away in a languid 
decline to annihilation; the other, when 
there was no farther a held, to go in ſearch 
of unoccupied foreſts, and undiſturbed 
hunts, became a national ſociety, became 
populous, took the. forms and orders of 
organized government. Theſe Celts be- 
came, although retaining the ſpirit and 
form of foreſters, a powerful civilized 
people, who recoiled on thoſe who had 
before preſſed upon them. This, ac- 
cording to the principles of human na- 
ture, and the courſe of facts in the actual 
hiſtory of theſe people, hath been the fate 
of the ſylvan hunter of Europe. 


The progreſs of the proceſſions and 
fate of A fiſherman, navigator, and 


marine- 


marine- hunter, the ſea- rover, has been 
ſketched above in a line wherein prin- 
ciples and facts ſeem to combine. 


This treatiſe ſhould now, in this place, 
proceed to inveſtigate the origin and na- 
ture of thoſe Tartar tribes and nations, 
whom, in the periods of time which I 
have been endeavouring to explain, I have 
| deſcribed as not yet in ric e * 

nor yet within the bounds of the hiftoric 
horizon; who, as I have expreſſed my- 
ſelf, were in a ſtate of fœtation, preparing 
to come forward in their due ſeaſon ; and 
who actually, in the declining ſtate of the 
Roman Empire, did come forward, prin- 
cipally as inſtrumental cauſes of the final 
and total ſubverſion of that'empire; and, 
with it, of the civilized world. This 
treatiſe ſhould here, in this place, deſcribe 
the origin ; the progreſſion of the genera- 
tions and inhabitancy of theſe people; the 
manner in which, with an EN APs ſur- 
plus of population, they advanced upon 
the hiſtoric horizon; the nature of the 
incurſions and attack which they made on 
the Roman frontiers, both as foreſt-hun- 
ters, and ſea-rovers, and afterwards as 
organized armies, But the author having, 
2 ſince 


n n 
ſince he prepared a draft on the ſubject of 
this part, ſeen the account of theſe Tartar 
tribes, and of their advance into the Ro- 
man territories, which Mr. Gibbon gives 
in his hiſtory, founded in ſo much more 
extenſive learning, and illumined with ſo 
much better information than the author 
poſſeſſes, or pretends to, he, ſuppreſſing 
What he had written on this head, begs to 
refer to that learned gentleman's hiſtory 
of the decline of the Roman Empire, 
However, from an opinion which he hath 
many years ago formed, from what he 
imagines his own experience hath led to, 
of the three races of man, Which inhabit 
this globe, the white, the red, and the 
black. He ventures to deſcribe the nature 
and character of theſe Tartar tribes, which 
he ſuppoſes to be of the Red Race, diſtinct 
from the European White Race. The ſpe» 
cific form of their ſculls, the coarſe texture 
of their hair, as well as their colour, mark 
them of a ſpecifically diſtin& family from 
the European, Their original language, 
ſince called the *Sclavonian, was quite dif- 
ferent from either the Cumric or Dteuſch. 
Although they fell into the ſame habits 
of life as the Breſt. hunters, the Ce//s, aud 
as the Scythian Nomads, yet the temper 
of their mind was more ferocious, brutal, 
and leſs ſuſceptible of human feeling. In 
ſhort, 


ſhort, they were not only in their body 
and in their mind different from the Euro- 


pean; but, if the human being has any 
ſtandard, leſs conformed to that ſtandard. 


But this treatiſe will now proceed farther, 
as in the explanation ſo to the applica- 
tion of this theorem, which gives the 
rule whereby to mark the flutuating ſtate 
of population amongſt nations and people, 

according to their internal modes of life 
and their external ſtate of habitancy. 


The period of the greateſt population 
of the paſtor- nation, as a roving people 
of paſſage, is that moment, when, having 
carried their grazing to the higheſt im- 
provement which their paſture-lands are 
capable of, and having extended the range 
of them to the utmolt extent which they 
can occupy, they draw g ſubſidiary part 
of their ſubſiſtence from tillage and plant- 
ing, without yet being ſo engaged in the 
ſyſtem of the landworker as to become 
— This is the period in which they 
can bring the greateſt number of men into 
the field; and in which they can emigrate 
with the greateſt multitudes in a body. Fs 


Such are the ſources, and ſuch the prin- 
ciples, on which the population of the race 


of 
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of men, in their various circumſtances of 


inhabitancy, and life, depends, and from 
which it derives. Hence may be explained 


the reaſon why the ſame people, under 


different habits of life, and various circum- 
ſtances of inhabitancy, may be at one 


time progreſſive to populouineſs, at an- 


other ſtationary, and at another declining. 


This may account for that plethoriſm of 
populouſneſs with which, at one time or 
another, almoſt every nation hath abounded 
and overflown. Hence may be deduced a 


knowledge of thoſe circumſtances, in each 


people, which enabled them to ſend out 
colonies, or even to emigrate in their 
whole body. This alſo accounts, for thoſe 
reciprocations of aſcendant and declining 
power, which almoſt every nation, iu the 
firſt ſtages of the inhabitancy of Europe, 
hath felt within itſelf, and experienced 
from others. In the vegetating flate (if I 
may fo expreſs myſelf) of civil commu- 
nity in theſe firſt periods of inhabitancy, 
its capacities, its poſſeſſions, its occupa- 
tions, are perpetually changing, as theſe _ 
reciprocally, and alternately, give expan- 

ſion to, or repreſs, each other. Hence 
the population of ſuch community, under 
ſuch circumſtances, muſt of courſe be in 


a continual fluctuation between increaſe 


and 
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and decreaſe, or for ſome temporary periods 
ſtationary betwixt the two. One while” 
it would advance to a plethoriſm of popu- 
louſneſs which would exceed all belief in 
thoſe who had not particularly conſidered 
theſe matters. Such community, reported 
by hiſtory in this progreſſion only of its 
— would appear as a nation having 
within itſelf an unceaſing ſource of popu- 
lation, which the common way of eſti- 
mating the nature of people, as they now 
are in aifettled and fixed ſtate of ſociety 
and government, could never account for“. 
Philoſophers, therefore, with more inge- 
nuity than foundation in reaſon or fact, 
have ſuppoſed ſome imaginary youth and 
vigour of the world; but all this 1s beyond 
the mark. W herever, | in any degree, any 
community hath in the preſent period of 
the world, exiſted under like circum- 
ſtances, the population of that e N 
hath always advanced and increaſed to 
proportionate degree, of which the Briciſh 
American colonies, and more eſpecially 


* To prove, therefore, or account for the greater popu- 
louſneſs of antiquity, by the imaginary youth and vigor of 
the world, will ſcarce be admitted by any juſt reaſoner. 
Theſe general phyſical cauſes ought entiiely to be excluded 
from that queſtion. 


Hume's Eſſay on the populouſneſs of Ancient Nations. 


I. the 
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the New Independent States, are, amongſt 


other inſtances, an example. 


Although theſe nations, however popu- 
lous, cannot be“ eſtimated in ſtrength 
equal to what their numbers render them 
capable of, until they ſhall have advanced 
in their civilization to ſome degree of 
union of power, and of ſubordination to 
lead: yet are they equally ſtrong as their 
neighbour nations of the like fort. Hence, 
in theſe. early periods of the inhabitancy of 
Europe, as this or that nation, in the Eaſt 
or in the Weſt, aroſe in its population 
above the level of its neighbours, like an 
aſcending wave it bore down upon thoſe 
below it. In this way one wave followed 
or met another, in perpetual undulations z 
and the whole of the inhabitancy of Europe 
was like a troubled ocean, where all was 
in perpetual motion in all directions +, 


* Opn & iro; N de, fd oy I-, endl arlpatrur 
1 N in” „dg A,, & Qeovieilo xala TTY, auaxiy 7 ar tu, 
S WOAAY xgaTIOOY Tv . ibi, Xara yur? T9 init, GAAG 
vag Tito d ce 0Þ7 x, Gphxar wixele iſymyTa y 
' Herod, Lib. v. c. 3. 


+ Miarardon; dg Jihudlar rd w ,ð,ñofer eig 7%; aleb- 
iges iEavarailure Strabo. Lib. vii, p. 305 
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as the temporary plethoriſm of populouſ- 
neſs, in this or that nation, gave ſpring 
to ſuch motion. It was not in any one 


. 


nation, or in any one period of the world's 
fertility, in which, more at one time than 
another, and more anciently than at pre- 
ſent, the antiquary need look for the 
cauſes and ſources of theſe plethoriſms 
of populouſneſs. Such have taken place 
in all ages and in all people wherever, for 
the time, thoſe circumſtances, which are 
the ſources of it, have combined and 
operated. In the progreſs of the civiliza- 
tion of communities“ every nation hath 
found its population fluctuate from increaſe 
to decreaſe, and at times become ſtationary. 
By theſe principles, combining with facts 
like theſe, the antiquary will eafily account 
for all thoſe changes of inhabitancy, that 


* AdZnbivle; F By iN, of Ts Tera: of ru Adxoi, 371 x) 


#300% pvpicidwy ixTiaTHY, rpxitiar, ry e007 Ta; rirlagag wogials; 
OE aMulyor TUYX4B0%, Strabo, lib, vii. p. 305. 


The like is reported of the TeQoſages, Trocmi, and 
'Teliſtobogii :—Eixs; N ixMeAowrivas 21% Ta; a bein; ava u 
xabamip x) in” dM ovubaive ND 


Strabo, lib. iv. p. 187. 


Cimbri, parva nunc civitas, fed gloria ingens veteriſ- 
que fame late veliigia manent, utraque ripa caſtra, ac 
ſpatia, quorum ambita nunc quoque metearis molem ma- 
nuſque gentis, et tam magni exercitus fidem, 

Tacit, de Mor, Germ. 5 37. 
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fluctuation of aſcendant temporary powers 
perpetually rolling and recoiling“ amongſt 
the people of Europe, like the various and 
varied currents of a troubled ocean, running 
in all directions and undecided courſes. But 
he will find in the end, that when once the 
{ſpirit of melioration, and thoſe principles 
which humanize (if I may uſe that expreſ- 
ſion) the animal man, had extended itſelf 
from the borders of civilized nations, and 
began to operate amongſt thoſe tribes of 
ſavages, who ranged beyond the Tanais, 
per ſolitudines fine fine diſtantes; then firſt 
would the ſtorm take a decided recoil, 
and, like a deluge, piled up with accu- 
mulated waves on the back of each other, 
and pouring down with accelerated force, 
burſt forth on the borders of the civilized 
andcultured world. Whilethis humanizing 
| ſpirit worked its courſe, in, upon, and 
amongſt, theſe ſavage herds and clans 
(their population continually abounding 
to a degree of plethoriſm) they would con- 
tinually advance in a contrary direction, 
and migrate in ſwarms followed up with. 
ſucceſſive ſwarms; and force their way 


* Quotidianis præliis contendunt quam aut ſuis finibus 
alios prohibeat, aut ipſi in aliorum finibus bellum gerent. 


Cæſar de Bell. Gall. lib. I. $ 1. 


with 


with a ferocious ſpirit, and irrefragable 


body of warriours, which more perfect 
diſcipline, with a leſs ferocious ſpirit, 


could not reſiſt. 


Thus it was that the Ar ans, increaſing 
in population“, populo/e gentes et ample, 
advanced over the Tanais; thus it was that 
the Hunns, in numberleſs nameleſs tribes 
advancing on the back of each other, ad- 
vanced upon the Alans; thus it was that 
theſe Alans, Hunns, and 'Tartar tribes, 


* 


united, advanced upon the half-civilized 


and half-ſettled Goths, Sarmatz, Jeunes. 
&c. + Howſoever ſuperior the Scythian 
nations had proved'to the Roman arms on 
the extreme frontiers of the empire, they 
were yet inferior to theſe Tartars in their 
rear. 


Theſe Nomade hunter- clans and paſtor- 
hords, who extended, as Ammianus Mar- 


cellinus ſays, lib, XX XI. eaſtward as far as 


* Kai Nn 5 Bic diaet. Strabo, Lib. xi. 
Ammian. Marcellinus, Lib. xxxi. 


+ Neque Hunnorum nomen Scythas, neque Romanos 
Scytharum ferre, Eunapius, 
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the Ganges, and weſtward (as * Saxo 
Grammaticus finds) to the eaſtern borders 


of the Baltic Sea, were thoſe people, 
whom, becauſe they dwelt beyond 2% 
| Giftoric horizon, the ancient poets and hiſ- 
torians deſcribe as dwelling beyond the 
borders of the earth, beyond chaos, and, 
as it were, out of exiſtence, At this 
poten, however, they came forward into 
iſtoric exiſtence, and became great and 
principal actors on the hiſtoric horizon of 
theſe later times. 1 


Of all thoſe people above deſcribed, 
whether Cimbric, Celtic, Teutonic, 
Gothic, Scythian, ar Tartar nations, who 
became finally the deſtroyers of the Ro- 
man Empire, it may be ſaid generally, 
that during their advancing operations 
they never became ſettled land-workers, 
nor ſuffered in any degree their inhabi- - 
tancy to interfere with the principle of 
their being an army. They held and 
maintained this principle unalterably, which 
they neverſuffer:d any advance in the modes 
of their ſupply, or any improvements in 


* 


* Danicz Hiſt. lib. V. where Frotho the Third is repre - 
ſented as engaged with them, both populous and powerful, 
in various ſerious wars, and ſevere battles of enormous 


carnage, about twenty or thirty years before the Chriſtian 
æra. | 


the 


A 
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the ſtate of their landed poſſeſſions, to break 
in upon. Their cabins, huts, and tents, 
were mere temporary ſtructures on the 
ſpot, made of ſuch materials as the local 
ſupplied, or ſuch as they carried with 
them. Thoſe who were enabled to enjoy 
a more refined comfort of a home, had for 
their ſleeping-houſes, covered carts and 
waggons, à travelling home. Although in 
this ſtage they drew a very conſiderable 
part of their ſupply from tillage, yet the 
manner in which they conducted that 
operation never became a cauſe of fixing 
them; + on the contrary, they changed 
their ſeats, as from the habits of their life 
and habitancy they were always prepared 
to do, as new paſturage, perhaps alſo as 


* Kos & ig AH] rol; TauTh, 79 wiel Tas Aus ty - 
patets, J v Nh T3 Biz, did T6 wy yewpyen, An Jnoavgiguy, 
A iy x leg out, iQnuepoy Ix280% wagnoxiuny* Ty N was 
Tor NetHαννονν ,,, xabate vg oH woT ljꝭi h- 
Kron, 7% ole Tar; d άud¶Ha¹⁴σDI,να,Efli - 

Strabo, Lib. vii, p. 294. 
To the ſame point ſee Herodotus, Lib. iv. c. 46. 


+ A rare N Ta uwrlavardoug avray g, Dragyey ovKce 
Ear, Pepopiray ayiruNy x; aarearia* wank i Wavoniuy 
iCal, Gray iT GANG UiixOaAAAvIEs g i 

Strabo, Lib. iv, p. 196. 


Non ſe urbibus tenent et ne ſtatis quidem ſedibus. Ut 
invitavere pabula, ut cedens et ſequens hoſtis exigit, ita res 
opeſque ſecum trahens ſemper caſtra habitant, 
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new 


new tillage lands thing worn out their 
old), required; or as they were driven off 
by more powe ful hords and clans preſſing 
upon them. It was not in thoſe caſes 
only which aroſe from neceſſity that they 
were thus ready to quit their ground but 
in caſes which aroſe from the ſpirit of en- 
terprize ; for, the fighting men of the na- 
tion, no ways tied down by the intermix- 
ture of their labor with the land, were al- 
ways prepared, and at liberty, to march 
off. Ihe Scythæ, when they made theit 
irruptions into Media, marched off with 
their whole body *, leaving the women, 
having the care of the children, and the 
command of the flaves, to carry on the 
buſineſs of the grazing, of the herds and 
flocks; and of the houſe work + Ex- 
ally in the ſame manner, and under the 
ſame habits and cuſtom, < "4X deſcendants, 
laterly in the times of the Romans, called 
Germans, occupied their lands, cultured 
by the women, children, and infirm, 
while the men of the nation were never 


* Herodotus, lib. IV. c. 2. 


+ Fortiſſimus quiſque ac bellicoſiſſimus nihil agens, dele- 


ga Domũs et penatinm et agrorum cura feminis ſenibuſ- 
que, et infirmiſſimo cuique ex tamilia, 


Tacitus de Mor. Germ. c. 1: 5. 


attached 
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attached to the land, but trained in mili- 
tary exerciſes only, were always prompt 
and ready to take the field. So that, al- 
though their lands were occupied both in 
tillage and grazing; yet, of the people as 
a nation it might be juſtly ſaid, Agricul- 
turæ nou ſtudent. 3 


This principle of not being mixt with the 
ſyſtem of landworking, or attached to the 
land, continued invariably to be obſerved 
in every progreſſion and gradation of im- 
provement in their habitancy, ſo far as 
reſpected the men of the nation. Even 
where, and at the time when, the com- 
munity occupied the lands, as a landed 
and landworking people, it was in ſuch 
manner as never intrenched upon this 
principle. The lands were the property 
of the community: the individuals had 
no fixt excluſive private property in them. 
There appear to have been two methods 
of arranging this ſyſtem of ceconomy and 
police. One was to divide the commu— 
nity into watches and wards. The buſi- 
neſs of the watch of the year was in its 
turn to take the field, as the army of the 
nation. The reſt of the community car- 
ried on the care and conduct of the ſup- 
ply. The next year the ſoldier became 


again 
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again a land-worker ; and another watch 
was takenoutof the body of land-workers *. 
This mode of occupancy and culture, and 
this reciprocation. of labour and military 
ſervice, enabled the nation by habit, as in 
the ordinary courſe and ſyſtem of its life, 
to act as a military corps, 2 in camp, 
acting either defenſively or offenſively with- 
out being ſtopt through a want in the ſup- 
ply, or being obſtructed by difficulties in ĩt; 
for, this was all the while going on unin- 
terrupted and undiſturbed. The men of the 
nation had no private property, no home, 
nor even a dwelling, for longer than a 
year. The taking, therefore, the field 
for war; or the removing their ſeats in 
meaſures of migration, was only changin 

their annual fields in @ rigbt line that =—4 
vanced, inſtead of doing the ſame thing, as 
of courſe, in a circulating one which re- 
volved into itſelf, "2p 


The other method was, as follows, de- 
riving from the ſame principle, and guard- 


* Czfar de Bell. Gall. lib. IV. $ r, expreſsly deſcribes 
this method as a cuſtom of the Suevi, Ii certum Pagos 
habere dicuntur, ex quibus, quotannis ſinguli millia arma- 
torum, bellandi cauſa ſuis ex finibus educunt, Reliqui 
domi manent, pro /e atque illis colunt. Hi rurſus invicem 
anno poſt in armis, ſunt illi domi remanent. Sic neque 
agricultura, neque ratio, neque uſus belli inter mittitur: 
ſed privati ac ſeparati agri apud eos nihil eſt, neque lon- 
zius anno remanere uno in loco, incolendi cauſa licet. 


6 | *s ing 
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CT - 
ing the ſame fyſtem. The lands were 
the property of the ſtate ; there was no 
55 8 property: no individual was al- 
owed to be a fixt ſettler, or to have a 
private home. The magiſtrates granted 
out the lands annually to ſucceſſive poſ- 
ſeſſors per vices *, They apportioned thoſe 
to each family or clan, according to the 
numbers in each. Each family or clan 
divided theſe again amongſt themſelves, 
to ſuit their own convenience. It ſeems 


* Apri pro numero cultorum ab univerſis, per vices, oc - 
cupantur, quos mox inter ſe ſecundum dignationem par- 
tiuntur.  Facilitatem partiendi camporum ſpatia præſtant. 
Arva per annos mutant, et ſupereſt ager nec enim ubertate 
et amplitudine ſoli labore contendunt ut pomoria conſerant, 
et prata ſepiant et hortos rigent. Sola terrz ſeges impeta- 
tur, Tacitus de Mor. Germ. & 96. 


Nee quiſquam zgri modum certum, aut fines propriog 
habet; fed magiſtratus ac principes in annos ſingulos, gen- 
tibus cognationibuſque hominum, qui ura coierunt, quan- 
tum iis, et quo loco viſum eſt, attribuunt agri, atque anno 

alio tranſite cogunt. Ejus rei multas afferunt cauſas; 
ne aſſiduũ conſuetudine capti ſtudium belli gerendi agricul- 
tura commutent; ne latos fines parare ſtudeant; potentio- 
reſque humiliores poſſeſſionibus expeilant; ne accuratius, 
ad frigora et æſtus vitandos, ædificent; ne qua oriatur 


pecuniæ cupiditas, &c. 
| Ceſar de Bell. Gall. lib. IV. 5 22. 


Servis, non in noſtrum modum deſeriptis per familiam 
miniſteriis, utuntur. Frumepri modum Dominus, aut 
pecoris, aut veſtis, ut colono injungit: et Servus hac- 
tenùs paret. Cætera domiis offi cia uxor et liberi exſequun- 
tur. Tacit, de Mor. Germ. $ 25. 


to 


. 
to me that the arva, or that part of the 
lands which were appropriated for plant - 
ing and tillage, were thoſe which were 
changed annually whilſt the agri, and 
other lands, remained in common. The 
people themſelves, who obſerved this cuſ- 
tom, give, amongſt others, this very po- 
litic reaſon for their obſervance of it. 1ſt. 
re guard againſt the riſe in the human 

reaſt of that idea, ſo natural to it, the 
love of home, which, attaching itſelf to 
the habits of domeſtic life, would ſoon 
loſe the ſpirit of the military. 2dly, To 
prevent thoſe inequalities in power and 
intereſt amongſt men, which always ariſe 
out of inequalities of property, to the diſ- 
turbauce of the peace, and the corruption 
of the liberty and virtue of the com- 
munity, £ 


Even in thoſe caſes wherein it ſhould 
almoſt ſeem as if one of the principals of 
the nations had private excluſive landed 
property (although I cannot but think, 
that the property here ſpoken of was the 
uſual allotment made in the uſual way), 
theſe principal people were never the more 
land-workers, or | lag they leaſed out 
their lands to ſervant-huſbandmen, on 


condition of a rent in kind, a certain 
1 | portion 


(157 ) 
rtion of corn, cattle, and cloathing ; 


and, aseto the home or cots-work, that 
was done by the women and children of 


the famuly. 


The men of the nation lived totally ex- 
empt from all labour. * If they were not 
engaged in hunting, in any military ex- 
curſions, or in actual war, they gave 
themſelves up to drinking, ſleeping, or 
play. This vicious idleneſs was not, un- 
leſs perhaps in the impracticable parts of 
winter, the general turn of the people. 
+ In general their whole life was employed 
either in hunting, or in ſome of thoſe ex- 
peditions which became a regular military 
training. They formed military compa- 
nies under young men whoſe character and 
expectations not only gave them command, 
but made them, as it were, the ſeat wid 
center of the ſpirit and honor of the com- 
pany. Under eſtabliſhments formed by 
this ſpirit of ſubordination and diſcipline, 
the young men of the nation (if their own 


* Quoties bella non ien, non multum venatibus, 


plus per otium tranſigunt, dediti ſumno, ciboque. 
Tacit. de Mor, Germ. 515. 


+ Vita omnis if venationibus atque in ſtudiis rei mill- 
taris conſiſtit. Cæſar de Bell, Gall. lib. VI. $ 21, 


nation 


— 
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nation was at peace) either engaged as vo: 
| Junteers in the wars of their nezghbours 
or * undertook as freebooters (juſt as we 
have ſeen above in the naval pirates) præ- 
datory excurſions, or colonizing migra- 
tions, which generally, in the courſe of 
human events, prepared the way to natio- 
nal invaſions aud actual conqueſts. + This 
ſyſtem of warfare, from the nature of their 
inhabitancy, from the ſpirit of this cha- 
rafter, became, as it were, the ordinary 
courfe of their life. The antiquary wall 
have ſeen, that with thoſe nations, who 
ſtill continued hunters, theſe' expeditions 
required little more preparation of ſupply 
than their ordinary hunting parties: That 
the game and the wild fruits of the woods, 
the fiſh of the waters, together with ſuch 
dried millet and ſuch other grain as was 
drawn from their planting grounds, became 
a certain ſupply : That thoſe who had made 
farther advances in ſociety, and farther im- 
provements in the modes of living, had not 


* Latrocinia nullam habent infamiam, quæ extra fines 


cujuſque civitatis fiunt. . 

_ Czfar de Bell. Gall. lib. VI. 5 21, 
+ Ex latrociniis occultis et raris, a lenta impunitate 

adoleſcentem in pejus audaciam, ad bella gravia proru- 

porunt. Amm, Marcell, lib. XIV. 52. 


only 
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only arrived at the means of abundance in 
their ſupply, but had applied the care and 
art of giving continuance and permanency 
to it. The paſtor-hords were ſuch perfect 
graziers, and ſo well knew the ſtate of the 
feed of the country, that they could * 
combine their marches with the range of 
paſture, ſo as to be able to drive their 
herds and flocks, or at leaſt ſuch part 
thereof as was neceſſary, along with them. 
From the milk and fleſh of theſe they had 
an attendant courſe of ſupply. They had 
a method of kiln-drying their corn and 
rain. They had the art of conſerving 
2 may 1 not ſay alſo ＋ fleſh?) by falt- 
ing. They made various confections from 
milk, /ac concreium, curds, cheeſe, and 
butter. Thoſe who had advanced till 
farther, ſo as to draw part of 'their ſub- 
ſiſtance from tillage, underſtood the 


They could not drive theſe in any direction which 
they pleaſed, they muſt be determined by the ſtate of the 
feed, ut invitavere pabula. Their march therefore muſt be 


a combination of the line of marck with the range of paſture. 


+ This, particularly lard and bacon, &. had been long 
an article of commerce drawn from Belgia, for the ſupply 
of the Roman market; as alſo from the 1 ; alſo from 
Spain, both without as well as within the Streights ; alfo 
trom Pontus, which was the prime market for the T aracheia, 

See Strabo, lib. IV. p. 97, 144, 197. 


method 
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method of grinding their corn, and of 
preſerving * it in four for months. The 
antiquary will here find, that they had all 
the articles of permanent ſtores for a cam- 


paign. W D444 


The. antiquary that examines next the 
means of the carriage of theſe ſtores and 
proviſions will find, that, beſides what each 
man carried himſelf, this buſineſs of the 
res portatoria was little more than what 
they had in conſtant uſe for their annual 
changes of their habitations, or the occa- 
ſional changes of their feeding grounds: 
they rather exceeded, even to embarraſ- 
ment, in the number of their + carrs and 


impedimenta, without which they never 
moved. 


It is a curious fact, well worth remark» 
ing, that whilſt we read of the difficulties 
and deficiencies which the Romans, even 
Cæſar himſclf, found in the re frumentarid 


* Trium menſium molita cibaria fi quemque dome 
afferre jubent. Cæſar de Bell. Gall. lib. I. $ 4. 


+ Magna enim multitudo carrorum etiam expeditos 
ſequi Gallos conſuevit. Cæſar de Bell. Gall. lib. VIII. 514. 
ern ex Gallia cum multis carris magniſque impedi- 
mentis, ut fert Gallica conſuetulo. Lib. I. § 51. 


et 
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et portatorid, ſuch as at times obſtructed 


his progreſs ; there are not, that I recol- 
lect, the like inſtances of the like difficul- 


ties to be found, in the movements and 


marches of theſe Barbarians, as they are 
called, even in a long line of march quite 
acroſs the continent. They underſtood 
this buſineſs of Supplying a moving body; 


and practiſed it as in the ordinary courſe 


of their ceconomy and police, 


When the antiquary ſhall have RY 
dered, as above, the populouſneſs of theſe 
nations, in the periods of their plethoriim; 
ſhall have conſidered from the nature and 
conſtitution of their community, in thoſe 
periods of the progreſſion of their civiliza- 


tion, the proportion of numbers, beyond 


what any other community in any other 


ſtage of civilization could, they could and 
did bring into the field, as their ordinary 
army, generally about one fourth, beſides 
what, on the emergency of occaſions, they 
could ſtill bring forward; he will fee that 


they muſt outnumber, in the line and 


point of action, empires much more nu - 
merous in people than themſelves, In 
the vegetating ſtate (if I may ſo expreſs 
myſelf of civil community, 1ts capaci- 
ties; its occupations, its inhabitancy, and 
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occupancy, are 1 changing, as 


theſe reciprocally give expanſion to or 
repreſs each other. The population of 

ſuch a community will be, under ſuch 
circumſtances, in a catitinual fluctuation 
between increaſe and decreafe, or perhaps 
for ſome periods ſtationary between the 
two. One while it will advance to a ple- 
tboriſm, which would exceed the belief of 
thoſe who have not confidered the matter 
in this light. Such community would 
appear, if reported in hiſtory, in this 
period only of its being, as an unceaſing 
ſource of population, which the common 
way of eſtimating nations would not ac- 
count for. And yet, perhaps, the ſtate 
of the ſame nation, reported in ſome 
other periods of its exiſtence, would ſeem 


directly to contradict all this. 


When the antiquary (hall have thus 
conſidered their population and populoul- 
neſs, the ſtate of their ſupply, heir mo- 
bility as an armed body, he will inquire 
into the ſtrength, activity, and ſpirit of 
diſcipline, by which they operated; he 
will have ſeen above, that as every indi- 
vidual was a warrior, ſo the whole com- 
munity was an army; and their country 


a ſyſtem of camps; having its advanced 
3 guards, 


(163) 

guards, its watjamannes, and marco- 
mannes, its watches and wards, and all 
tits rotine of duty; he will ſee this body 
not only naturally, but artificially and 
ſcientifically, organized into active firength. 
When farther he conſiders“ the ſpirit of 
military order and attraction to a center, 
in which the individual war-companies 
were trained, and with which they were 
animated; and then extends his view to 

ſee how this gave life to the very ſoul 
of the whole nation ; he will view theſe 
people advancing in a very different cha- 
rater from that of Barbarians; he will 
ſee them in number, power, activity, ſþirit, 
and conduct, equal to the enterprizes which 
they undertook, and to the ſucceſs with 
which they executed them, in their incur— 
ſions into, and invaſions of, the Roman 
domains; and that the impreſſions, which 


* Infignis nobilitas, aut magna patrum merita, principis 
dignationem etiam adoleſcentibus aſſignant. Cætoris ro- 
buſtioribus ac jampridem probatis aggreyantur, Nec ru- 
bor inter comites aſpici. Gradus quinetiam et ipſe comi- 
tatus habet, judicio ejus quem ſectantur. Magnaque et 
comitum mulatio, quibus primus apud principem ſuum 
locus; et principum cul plurimi et acerrimi comites. Cum 
ventum in aciem, turpe principi virtute vinci ; turpe co- 
mitatui virtutem principis non adæquare. Jan vero in- 
fame in omnem vitam, ac probroſum, ſuperſtitem principi 
ſuo, ex acie teceſſiſſe, &c. &c. 

Tacitus de Mor, Germ. § 13, 14. 


M 2 they 
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they made, were not the mere exploſions 
of brutal force; but that, on the contrary, 
they were effects derived, in the ordinary 
courſe of human events, from reaſoning and 
defign, conducted with ſpirit and art *. 


When the antiquary comes to examine 
thoſe more ſerious attacks ; which after- 
ward aQtually penetrated and over-ran, 
and finally overturned, from its very 
baſe, the Roman empire; he. will have 
occaſion to obſerve how theſe reiterated 
incurſions, and a perpetual warfare, 
trained theſe people to an aQual uſe, and 
habit of arms, as an army; and how alſo 
the very repulſes they mer with, and the 
repreſſion, by which for a time they 
were forced back, ſerved only to com- 
preſs them into a cloſer texture, and 
wrought them, by degrees, into a ſteely 
temper of recoil, which the Roman arms 
could not repel: he will have occaſion 
to examine (as we have already done in 


part, reſpecting the people of the Baltic 


* Multum (ut inter Germanos) rationis ag ſolertiz ; 
præponere electos, audire præpoſitos, noſſe ordines, intel- 
ligere occaſiones, differre impetus, diſponere diem, val- 
lare noctem, fortunam inter dubia, virtutem inter certa, 
numerare ; quodg ue rariſſimum ell, ni ratione diſcipline 
conceſſum, plus reponere in duce quam in exerciiu, 


Tacitus de Mor, Germ. 5 zo. 


and 


„ 
and Saxon coaſts, on the Rhine and the 


rivers of Gaul, ) the riſe of a naval power 


on the Euxine, the Danube, and the 
rivers communicating with it ; which be- 
came interwoven with the landed power; 
which facilitated all the communications 
of its union and communion ; which 
gave more free and extenfive powers of 
movement to it; and, like tae veins of 
the human body, gave circulation, per- 
manency, and certainty of ſupply, to any 
extent of numbers which were brought 
into the field : he will find that as the 
Cimbri, Teutones, Saxones, Goths, and 
Vandales, advanced up the Rhine, and 
up the rivers of Gaul, to the gates * of 
Italy, on the Weſt ſides; ſo the Jazyges, 
Goths, Scythe, Sarmatæ, Hunns, and 
Alans, advanced up the Danube, the 
Save, and Drave, to the gates alſo of 
Italy, on the Eaſtern fide. + Strabo de- 
ſcribes the portages from theſe waters to 
thoſe which run into the two ſeas, the 
ſuperior and inferior; I the one rout by 


* Clauſtra ltaliz—Lucius Florus 
+ Strabon. Geog. lib. VII. p. 314; alſo lib. IV. p. 189. 
t This rout may fairly be ſuppoſed to be known in thoſe 


early times of navigation to which the fable of the Argo- 
nautic expedition is referred. See Diodorus Siculus, lib. IV. 


M. 3 Aquileia 


2 
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Aquileia and Tergeſta, now Trieſt; the 
other by the Arar and Rhodanus. Theſe 
were the common mercantile routs, aud 
wete as well known to the people of Gaul 
and Germany, as to the Romans; and 
were uſed by both for the conveyance of - 
their proviſions and military ſtores, as 


the one or the other held the command 
at the time. | 


This treatiſe has already drawn a ſketch 
of that naval power which commanged the 
Baltic, and the North Sea or Saxon ſhores, 
the Britiſh iſles, the Weſtern coaſts, as 
alſo the navigation of the Rhine and of 
the rivers of Gaul. | 


There remain in hiſtory but very few 
traces, and thoſe quite detached, of the 
map of navigation on the Eaſt of. Europe: 
and all the moſt early accounts are ſo 


. deformed with fable, that it is ſcarcely poſ- 


{ible to form any idea of them. It i how- 


ever certain, that the ſea, afterwards called 


by the Helleniſts the Euxine, was navi- 


* — i 
gated by fiſhermen, traders, and pirates“, 


in the earlieſt time, as alſo by bold and 
daring adventurers, who braved the pirates, 


* Strabo, lib. XI. P · 495 | 
from 


0 67 


from whoſe cruelties it was originally called 


the Inhoſpitable Sea. The Phoenicians or 
Egyptiaus puſhed their commercial en- 
terprizes into this ſea, and ſettled colo- 
nies on its Eaſtern coaſts. The Hellenic 


| Trojans, and afterwards the Greeks, poſ- 


ſeſſed the navigation and dominion of this 
ſea; and made many trading ſettlements; 
and eſtabliſhed many colonies, in its Weſ- 
tern borders. In ſhort, this Euxine ſea 
was, in ancient times, one of the princi- 


pal marts of the then commercial world; 


all the rivers which ran into it were na- 
vigated, and the length of them were 
reckoned by days navigation. The Iſter, 
called in its upper part the Danube *, had 
ſixty rivers, which ran into it, all navi- 
gable f. The very firſt account which hiſ- 
tory gives of theſe naval inhabitants of the 
Euxine, as connected with Rome. is in 
Trajan's time, when, I profiting of the 
alliance of the naval people, who dwelt 
on the coaſts of the Euxine, he eſta- 


* Amnis Danubius, ſexagi nta navigabiles pænè recipiegs 
Auvios, ſeptem oſtiis erumpit in Mare. 
Amm. Marcell. lib. XXII. 5 8. 
+ Herod, lib. IV. chap. 53. 


t Eutropius, lib. VIII. c. 2. 
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bliſhed the command of the Danube, ex- 
tended to its mouth. But we find that 
2B when the Goths and other Northern 
people beyond the Danube, by alliance or 
' otherwiſe had the aſſiſtance of this ſame 
naval power, they were able to make ef- 
fectual incurſions, not only upon the re- 
mote provinces, but upon the very limits 
= of the empire itſelf up the Danube. _ 
| 5 Zoſimus ſays, that they penetrated 
| through every part of IIlyria, and even 
| into Italy. By the aſſiſtance of this naval 
| power they firſt invaded Aſia in the years 
| 258 and 259, of the Chriſtian æra, and 
a ſecond time by a like naval expedition 
in 266; and in the year 267 ſailed up 
the Danube into the heart of the Roman 
dominions, multa gravia in ſolo Romano 
fecerunt., At the fame time the Heruli, 
with 500 ſhips, forced their courſe 
4 through the Boſphorus, and ravaged both 
the Aſiatic and Greek coaſts of the Agean. 
This , expedition of the Goths, &c. up 
the Danube, was in the time of Clau- 
 dius*; and it is from the letters which 


—— —m — 2 
1 , 
. 


| ® Trecenta viginta millia barbarorum in Romanum ſo- 
lum armati venerunt. 


Trebellius Pollio de Divo Claudio, $ 7. 


Claudius Boccho, delevimus trecenta viginta millia 
Gothorum, duo milia navium merſimus. 98. 


h 


e 
he wrote to the ſenate before the action. 
and after it to Bocchus, that we learn 
the numbers of the army, and of the 
fleet. The firſt he repreſents as con- 
fiſting of 320,000 men in arms; and 
the latter as of 2000 ſhips. Although 
hiſtory does not here, as in the Baltic, 
afford any account of the origin and pro- 
greſs of this power; yet in theſe inſtances 
we ſee the uſe and effect of it. It ſeems 
not to be known till its power was felt. 
In like manner, in the firſt account of 
negotiations which the Romans had with 
the Jazyges on the Danube, one article of 
the peace was, that they ſhould not uſe 
their own ſhips on the Danube, nor make 
ſettlements os the iſlands therein. 


The famous cruizing voyage made by 
the Franks is not only an inſtance but a 
proof of the ſpirit of enterprize, and very 
advanced, progreſs, of the navigation and 
naval power of theſe people 1n that early 
period. They ſailed from the Euxine 
{ea through the Mediterranean, and, paſſ- 
ing the ſtraights of Gibraltar, coaſted the 
whole Weſtern ſhores of Europe, till they 
arrived on the Saxon ſhores. In the courſe 
of this voyage they made various præda- 
tory iucurſions upon the coaſts of Aſia 

and 


170) 
and Greece; * attempted the ſame, 
but not with ſucceſs, on the coaſts of 


Africa: however they ſurprized Sicily, 
and made great prey at Syracule. 


The navigators of the Baltic and Saxon 
ſhores were, as we have ſeen, themſelves 
the warriors. The navigators of the 
Euxine, and waters of the great rivers * 
which fell into it, were not fo. Yet, 
when by the fate of war they became 
ſubject, or by the bonds of treaty, were 
united in ſervice to the warrior nations, 
that power, by the union of the two, 
was formed, which the Roman arms 
could never effectually repr:ſs; to which 
power the emperors became tributary, 
purchaſing peace of theſe invaders by 
annual payments, Caracalla thus bought 
peace of the naval people of the Northern 
Ocean; as did Gallus of the Goths upon 
che Danube. But neither arms not money 
could reſtrain the courſe of this increa- 
ting and aſcendant power, which finally 
bore down all before it, even the ſeat of 
the empire itſelf. 


The two great rivers, the Rhine and 
the Danube were the two avenues, the 
one from the Northern Ocean, the other 

from 


4 
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from the Euxine ſea, to the very confines | 
of Italy. And accordingly, in the vales 

of theſe rivers, on their banks, and on 

their waters, were the invaders of the 

Roman empire always found; as were 

the battles fought which decided the fate 

of it. 


The experienced wiſdom and . 
policy of Auguſtus conſidered“ theſe 
rivers as proper boundaries of the empirez 
and the command of them as its defence ; 
for, by means of theſe, the regions, pro- 
vinces, - fleets, and whole power of the 
empire, might have a connected ſyſtem, 
When the Roman emperors, quitting 
this wiſe ſyſtem, endeavoured to extend 
the empire by more advanced and more 
enlarged bounds, they found that they 
opened their flauks, leſs connected and 
leſs defenſible, in any given point; and 
expoted to an enemy who was able to 
bring its whole force to the point of at- 
tack. The lines of defence of the frontiers 


Cuncta ſua manu conſcripſerat Auguſtus, Addiderat- 
2 conſilium, coercendi inter terminos impetii, Taciti 

nn. lib. I. $ 11. Mari Oceano, aut amnibus longinquis 
ſeptum imperium, regiones, provincias. clafles, cuncta inter 
ſe connexa. Taciti Annales, lib, I. 5 9. 


not 
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not only diverged, but became uncon- 
nected; while the lines of attack of the 
enemy converged to, and were united in, 


the point where they acted on the of- 
fenſive. | "© 


This matter of the relative numbers 

and force, which thefe invaders on one 
hand, and the empire on the other, could 
bring into the field againſt each other, 
ſeems to want ſome farther inveſtigation, 
and explanation, The Roman empire 
had certainly not only great numbers of 
people, but more numerous armies; armies 
more highly diſciplined; as alſo an ab- 
ſolute command of all thoſe reſources 
which ſupport armies, and enable them 
to act; beyond what the enemy could 
poſſibly poſſeſs. Yet theſe invading Bar- 
barians, as they are called, feem always 
to have advanced with numbers, which 
exceeded the number of the armies which 
the Roman frontiers oppoſed to them; 
and generally to be ſuperior in the efforts 
of force with which they attacked. 


We have ſeen above, that the whole 
nation. of theſe uncivilized people-wore 
arms; and that a fourth part at leaſt was 
their actual army, effective and under 

arms. 
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arms. A policied nation, whoſe com- 
munity is divided and diſtributed into va- 
rious and multiplied departments of em- 
ployment and ſervice; who neceſſarily 
muſt have many orders and deſcriptions 
of people exempt from bearing arms; 
who, as many of the orders of the ſtate, 
as well as the army, are unproductive to- - 
wards the ſupply, muſt have a great pro- 
portion of the people of the commu- 
nity employed in the production of food, 
iu the manufacture, cloathing, habita- 
tion, arms and implements of war; in 
the mechanic arts, in carriage, and diſ- 
tribution. A policied nation, who mult 
have a numerous magiſtracy, a prieſthood, 
multitudes of officers of police, multitudes 
of officers of revenue; and who hath alfo 
naturally, multitudes of idle, non-efht- 
cient, unproductive hands, employed 
only in waſte, in the parade of vanity, 
and in ſubminiſtration to luxury and vice; 
a nation, whole reſources of revenue are 
perverted and waſted, could not main- 
tain, even if they could raiſe, more than 
a defined number ef troops, proportioned 
to the defalcated ſurplus of their ſupply 
and finances. A nation in ſuch a ſtate, 
and arrived at ſuch a degree in the progreſ- 
ſion of civilization, never could maintain 
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fas the eſtimation of political calculators 
reckon) more than one in every hundredth 
part of its people as an efftabliſhed army® ; 
ſo that the numbers, which a nation in 
that inferior advance of civilization, under 
which we have deſcribed the invaders of 
the Roman dominions to be, can bring 


* Take an exiſting example in modern times. People 

uninformed in theſe matters, and unexperienced in prac- 
tice, are diſappointed in their calculations, and wonder 
with aſtoniſhment that the French can now raiſe ſo man 
armies, and bring ſuch effective numbers into the field, 
beyond any proportion of numbers which the old French 
Government could produce. But if we conſider them, 
under their preſent ſtate of diſorganization, as this treatiſe 
hath deſcribed the ſtate of the nations which invaded Rome, 
the wonder will ceaſe, and the fact be ſeen as the natural 
effect of cauſes operating on the nature of man. 
, Have ſuch wonderers already forgotten what ſucceſſive 
numbers, year after year, the Americans brought into the 
field, maintaining and ſupporting them at one thouſandth, 
one may ſay at one millionth, part of the expence which 
the European armies ſent againſt them coſt, 

The ſubjugation of the Americans was known at that 
time, to ſuch as knew them on experience, to be impracti- 
cable: ſo would the combined efforts of all the powers of 
Europe allied againſt the French prove, had theſe people 
the prudence, the practical knowledge, and political vir- 
tue, which the Americans exhibited, in forming, or 
rather fo lowing, ſome actual ſyſtem of Government, It 
the horrid, ſelf deſtructive, functions of the French, which 
pr'y uf on their vitals, do not conquer them internally, 
they wil not be conquered from without. | 

his modern example is an illuſtration of former facts; 
and the reaſoning by which former facts are explained might 
with ute be directly applied, on the grounds of experience, 
to the acting towards the preſent caſe here ſtated. 


into 
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into the field, exceeds, cæterit paribus, 
the numbers which a policied nation can 
raiſe and maintain as a ftanding army, in 
the proportion of twenty-five to one, and. 
of one hundred to one in the caſe of de- 
fenſive ſervice. I have ſaid ceteris paribus, 
meaning if the total of the numbers of the 
nations were equal. But the ſuperior total of 
the numbers of the Roman empire balanced 
this proportion nearer to an equipoiſe. And 
fo long as the frontiers of the Roman do- 
minions could be attacked on one point 
only, at ene time, as their frontiers on 
the Rhine for inſtance, or on the Danube, 
the ſuperior numbers armed and trained, 
which the Roman government had in its 
fervice, and could bring to theſe points, 
did render, and mult always have ren- 
dered, thoſe frontters impregnable, as to 
any impreſſion to be made by any general 
Irruption. * Nothing, however, at the 
ſame time, except continued lines of de- 
fence, hke the Chineſe wall, along the 
whole . extent of theſe frontiers, could 


* T am juſtified in forming. and giving this opinion 
when the fact turns our, that Hadrian firtt drew tuch lines 
from the Danube fo the Rhine, which Probus afterg ard 
formed into a regular fortification by a ſtone-wall flanked 
with towers; when alſo Agricola and Seucrus built a like 
detence agaiuit the Scotts and Picts acroſs the iitland uf 
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guard againſt temporary inroads and 
partial irruptions of flying armies of this 
prædatory enemy; who were from the 
forms and habits of their life, always pre- 
pared to make and were perpetually ma- 
king, deſtructive inroads, or predatory in- 
vaſions on the provinces. When the fron- 
tiers of the dominions were extended in 
an immeuſe circular unconnected periphery 
along the mountain Atlas in Africa to 
Ægypt; acroſs that vale, and the deſerts of 
Arabia; thence along the Eaſtern parts of 
Syria, and Aſia, into the Parthian country, 
and ſo round North by the Caſpian and 
Euxine ſeas; and thence along the vales of 
the Dneilter, the Danube, and Rhine; and 
over the fortifted intervals of land which 
lay between them; and along the coaſts 
and rivers of the Northern Sea, and At- 
lantic Ocean: And when invading ene- 
mies, ſuch in numbers, and of ſuch ac- 
tive force as hath been deſcribed, animated 
with unconquerable though not undiſci- 
plined ſpirit, recoiled upon this conquer- 
ing empire, and attacked theſe frontiers 
in almoſt every point, with a naval force on 
the Eaſtern and Weſtern coaſts, up the 
waters of the Danube and the Rhine, and 
up thoſe of Gaul ; when Saxons, Goths, 
Vandals, Franks, &c, &c. advanced upon 


the 
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the Weſt and South-Weſt; Germans, 
Alemans, Burgundians, &c. on the 
North ; Goths, Hunns, and Alanns, on 
the North-Eaſt; . Parthians on the Eaſt ; 
and Sarac-ns on the South and South- 
Eaſt; the forces of the empire which 
became neceſſary in every part that was 
liable to attack, in every point of time, 
were, howloever numerous they were 
upon the whole, hardly equal in any 
part, and in many parts unequal to the 
force with which they were invaded. It 
was not only that the union of their ſyſ- 
tem of force was. thus divided ; but the 
ſervices and commands of the empire were 
ſeparated and independent of each other. 
They then became not only jealous of, 
but interfered with, each other. Theſe 
ſeparate commands engaged in the con- 
teſts, which the different factious claims 
to the empire created ; and were generally 
in oppoſition to, if not in open war with, 
one another; and by engaging and em- 
ploying the force of the barbarous nations 
againſt the Romans in theſe alternate con- 
teſts, they even trained them to conqueſt 
over the Roman empire itſelf. Thele cir- 
cumſtances in the natural courſe of events 
led to the dividing of the dominions of the 
empire into Eaſt a dat and finally, 

| | mM 
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in the political courſe of events, to the 


removing of the ſeat of empire from 
Rome to Conſtautinople. 


Hiſtorians and politicians hold various 
opinions on the effect of this event: 
whether this did, or did not, leave the 
Weſtern and Roman Empire, originally ſo 
called, as alſo the old ſeat of Empire, 
Rome, open on its flanks, and ſtripped of 
halt its force, at a time when the whole 
was hardly equal to its defence; and 
thus expoſed to enemies which came 


upon it in all directions; and finally de- 
ſtroyed it. 


The antiquary, as the mere commen- 
tator on hiſtory, without preſuming to 
be a politician, will diſcover, that, as the 
Weſtern Ocean, the Rhine, and the 
rivers of Gaul on one part, and the Da- 
nube, on the other, were the great 
avenues from the Weſt, the North, and 
North-Eaſt, to the very gates of Italy, 
the Roman provinces of the Weſtern, 
Empire were thus left in one flank. 
wholly undefended, in front but half de- 
fended, and on the other flank wholly 
abandoned. The powers, ſuch as have 
been. deſcribed, both naval and landed, 


muſt 
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muſt force their way in every line and 
point of attack. He will ſee the great 
aſcendant naval power of the Saxons, 
Goths, Danes, and Franks, ravaging 
the Weſtern coaſts; and penetrating, TT 
conjunction with the land forces,. into 
all the Weſtern provinces. He will find 
them in Spain, in Africa, and from Africa, 
advancing to Rome, He will find Goths, 
Vandals, Alemanns, Burgundians on the 
Rhine; Alemanns, Goths, Sarmatians, 
Humis, and Alanns, on the Danube; 
and advancing up theſe great avenues ſo 
as to penetrats Italy. He will view this 
diviſion of the empire, and ethis removal 
of the ſeat of empire to Conſtantinople, 
as the external jundamental cauſe of the 
diſſolution and deſtruction of the Weſtern 
or Roman Empire, whatever 1n/trumentel 
cauſes, internal as well as external, 
operated to that effect in future events. 


The antiquary perhaps may be able to 
collect, that, even in the time of Au- 
guſtus, ſpeculations were floating on tlie 
waves of popular opinion, as to the po- 
licy of eſtablithing a lecondary me tropo— 
lis, or feat of empire, in Aſia, ſomewhere 
near the Botphorus; and that adulation - 
to the Julian family fixed on the ſeite of \ 
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old Ilium for the place. This ſu ppoſi- 


tion. not only explains, but ;loſtrates, 
one of the fineſt odes which Horace wrote; 
mean the third of the third book. This 
ode appears to have been written in direct 
purpoſe to obviate the dangerous tendency . 


of ſuch political theorems, fo we to 


the ſpirit and prudence of Auguſtus's 
fyſtem. The antiquary will fee with what 
bas addrefs theſe political ſpeculations are 
met; and with what art the adulation is 
repreſſed, without being reprobated. The 
ode opens with a maxim, that the juſt and 
determined man muſt not be moved with 


the falſe ardor of the people calling for 


wrong meaſures: that he will fix his plan 


in truth and right; and will be decided by 


the principles of that alone. He deſcribes 
this ſpirit of character to be that which 
placed the antient heroes amongſt the 
Gods; amongſt whom alſo he places Au- 
guſtus. The ode then takes for its foun- 


dation the ſpeech of Juno to Neptune, in 
the 2oth book of the Iliad: 
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Mir e Teber dhe KOEKOV I up, 
Mud onorey Tpoiy paw d v Was: Sono, 


Good as he 1s, to immolate or ſpare 
The Dardan prince, O Neptune, be thy 
2 care. 

Pallas and I, by all that Gods can bind, 

Have ſworn deſtruction to the Trojan 

kind ; | 

Not e'en an inſtant to protract their fate; 


Or ſave one member of the finking ſtate, 
Till her laſt flame be quench'd with her 


laſt gore, 
And e'en her crumbling ruins are no 
more. | PorE. 


This ſpeech was an anſwer to what 
Neptune had ſaid about the preſervation 
of ÆEneas, whom fate had fixed to be the 
author of a race who ſhould reign over 
men to all generations. Be that as it 
may,” ſays Juno; © and be it your care to 
ſave Aneas ; but the deſtiny of the king- . 
dom of Troy 1s, that it 1s to be ruined, 
and ſhall never more ariſe unleſs to ex- 
perience a like repeated fate.” On this 
decree and deſtiny of Heaven, thus pro- 
phetically denounced, as a religious truth, 


N 3 againſt 
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againſt which theſe ſpeculations are by 
the poet reprefented as riſing in defiance, 
he founds his ode; which is a paraphraſe 
of Juno's ſpeech, 


P. 37. Dum longus inter ſæviat Ilion 
Romanaque Pontus, qualibet exſules 
In parte regnanto beati. 


P. 53. Quicunque mundo terminus ob- 
—_ | | 
Hunc tangat armis, viſere geſtiens, 
Quad parte debacchantur ignes. + 
Qua nebulz pluviique rores. 


Sed bellicoſis fata Quiritibus, 
Hac lege dico, ne nimium pit 
Rebuſque fidentes, avitæ 
Tecta velint reparare Trojæ. 


Trojæ renaſcens alite lugubri 
Fortuna triſti clade iterabitur, 
Ducente victrices catervas 
Conjuge me Jovis, et ſorore. 


Obſerve here how delicately the ſentiments 
in which the adulation was conveyed, is 
touched and repteſſed; as, uimium pii— 


Rebuſque fidentes. 


This 
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This is, I fear, rather a digreſſion; 
but the matter comes up ſo fully to the 
ſentiment, which I had ventured to ſug- 
geſt on the ſubject of the removal of the 
ſeat of empire; and points out ſo clearly 
what were the ſentiments of Auguſtus and 
his miniſter on the ſame ſubject, that 1 
hope as an antiquary I may be excuſed. 
I. would venture further to ſay, that pla- 
cing this fine ode 1n this point of view, 
places it in its true light, and gives the 
beſt illuſtration of it: and thus the an- 
tiquary becomes a Critic, 


If the learned antiquary ſhall examine 
the great event, the total change of the 
inhabitancy of the civilized parts of Eu- 
rope, in ſome ſuch line of inveſtigation 
as hath been, by this treatiſe, in a very 
ſuperficial and imperfect manner, ſketched 
out; if he ſhall conſider, by facts and prin- 
ciples combined, in ſome ſuch manner as 
hath been ſuggeſted herein above, the na- 
ture of the population of the human ſpe- 
cies, in the various gradations of its . 
manization and civilization; he will 
clearly ſee how, at that period of this 
great revolution, theſe half humanized 
clans and hords of the North, having 
coaleſced into approximations by ſo—- 

N 4 ciety, 
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ciety, and being in a progreſſive ſtate 
towards civilization, became, in that 
ſtage of their being, populous beyond 
what they ever were before, and beyond 
what the ſame will ever be again. He 
will ſee how in that ſtage of their progreſ- 
ſion, they, retaining their war- principles, 


and being formed not into a policied ſtate, 


but into a national army, muſt have been 
in force equal to their numbers. When he 
ſees this nation, as an united, locomo- 
tive, active body, living and moving as 
an army; and in all its movements and 
poſitions, in perfect command of its ſup- 

ly ; he will view this great revolution, 
effected by theſe people, in a very dif- 
ferent light from that in which it hath 


been commonly placed and viewed. 


If the antiquary, having thus examined 
the cauſes, looks to the effect, which this 
general revolution muſt have had, and 
actually had; tracing that effect in the 
manners of theſe new lords of the world; 
he will find that he has acquired a plain 
clue to that labyrinth, which learning 
had rendered fo perplexed. 88 


Of the two great characteriſtic lines of 


the new eeſtabliſhment, one was, the eu- 
| | da 
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dal ſlate of the property of the land, and of 
the military ſervice of the perſon : the other 
was thealmoſt total diſregard in which they 
held the civil-conſtitutions, as mere mat- 


ter of home ceconomy. 


The antiquary has ſeen already ex- 
plained, the manner in which the principes 
of the ſtate were ſurrounded with attend- 
ant military camites or ambactes; pledged 
in the ſtrongeſt perſonal fealty to their 
ſervice : as alſo how theſe principes diſtri- 
buted to theſe their military followers, 


ſuch beneficia as their predatory booty, or 


the ſpoils of war, enabled them to give. 


The antiquary will alſo have read, 1n 
the caſe of the Cimbri*, (as an inſtance,) 
that the people had a diſtin idea of H- 
ing lands from the donor as a ſtipendium, 
on tenure of military ſervice, If he com- 
bines this idea with that of the commu- 
nity being divided into + prencipes, and 


* Cimbri et Teutones miſere legatos in caſtra Silani, 
inde ad ſenatum, petentes, ut Martius Populus aliquid, 
ſibi terrz daret, quaſi ſtipendium, cæterum ut vellet 


manibus et armis ſuis uteretur, 
L. Ann. Florus, lib. III, chap. 3. 


1 Czſar de Bell. Gall. lib. VI. 5 14. 
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their clientes, ambactos, or comites; he 
will derive, from theſe cuſtoms of theſe 

le, the origin, not only of fealty in 
hneral, but of the landed yn ah" voy 
tion, and of property held quaſi ſtipendium. 
* If after theſe he examines, as ſoon as he 
finds an inſtance, how the Romans ar- 
ranged the fervice of their frontiers, he 
will find them' creating a like fealty, 
and a very ſimilar feudal tenure of land 
in theſe parts, the lands of which Taci- 
tus calls Decumatos agros, a tenure well 
known and eſtabliſhed in his time. They 
had been long in the uſage of letting 
the conquered lands on a + tithe-rent. 
Here they divided their lands into military 
benefices, quaft ſlipendia, the lands were 
called agri limitanei, and the officers and 


* Sola, quæ de hoſtibus capta ſunt, limitaneis ducibus 
et militibus donavit, ita, ut eorum ita eſſent, fi hæredes 
eorum militarent, nec unquam ad privatos pertinerent: 
dicens, attentiùs eos militaturos ſi etiam ſua rura deten- 
derent. This is faid of Alexander Severus. N 

Lampridius, in Alexan. chap. 58. 


Veteranis omnia illa, quæ anguſta adeunt Iſauriæ loca, 
privatis [Probus} donavit, addens, ut eorum filii ab anno 
octavo decimo mares duntaxat ab militiam mitterentur, 

Vopiſcus, chap. 16. 


+ Omnis ager Siciliz decu manus eſt, | 
| Cicero in Verr. 
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ſoldiers to whom they were granted were 
denominated duces ef milttes limitanei. 
Phe uſu fructus was in the military te- 
nant, on the condition of his ferving in the 
armies on the frontiers; but the domi- 
nion and property remained in the ſtate, 
and never could become private property. 
The heirs of theſe military tenants, if, 
after their fathers death, or at their co- 
ming to the age of eighteen, they took 
their fathers place in the ſervice, ſuc- 
ceeded to theſe beneficria, but not otherwiſe. 
This inſtitution of a landed military, as 
a regulation of the defence of the fron- . 
tiers, grew into a conititution of ſtate, 
The Northern conquerors, when they 
mounted to the ſeat of empire, found 
their own uſage and ſyſtem perhaps more 
regularly arranged in practice; and it be- 
came a fundamental eſtabliſhment of their 
IMPERIUM. 


The antiquary will have ſeen that, be- 
ſides this, there were amongſt theſe people 
other baſe tenures, particularly that of ſoc- 
cage and menial tervices, prior to their con- 
queſt of the expire. Their vaſſals or (laves 
held lands under the tenure of paying a 


certain portion of corn and grain, cattle 
and cloathing. 
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Theſe ſources of men, with maintenance 
for their armies, together with the tribute 
which the conquerors aſſeſſed and levied, 
being thus provided for, they no more re- 
garded nor entered into the adminiſtration 
of the political government than they would 
"oy entered into the houſe of cecono- 
: they held both equally below the 

— of duty of a warrior, They frequently 
appointed the very kings, or other gover- 
nors, whom they had conquered, to the 
government of their own kingdoms, under 
the tenure of paying tribute, and ſupply- 
ing recruits to the army; and as reſpon- 
ſible for the obedience of the ſtate. At 
other times theſe conquerors and com- 
manders, according to a cuſtom which 


the antiquary will have ſeen frequently 


take place, made a partition of the go- 
vernment, taking themſelves the com- 
mand of the force of it, of the army and 
navy; and leaving as a ſubordinated de- 
partment, the adminiſtration of the po- 
lity, ceconomy, and juſtice, to the regu- 
lus, the inferior king, as an office under 
them. At other times they appointed 
ſome of the kings or governors of other 
countries which they had ſubdued, and 
whom perhaps they had taken in battle ; 
of which there are many inſtances. Whole 

nations 
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nations (ſays Dr. Maſcou“, ſpecifying par- 
ticular caſes) ſubmitted themſelves to the 
Franks, or rather only to the King, put- 
ting themſelves in fealty to him, but re- 
taining their conſtitution, liberties, and 
laws. The Dukes of Aquitain, Bavaria, 
and Swabia, did this. The Lombards 
alſo did the ſame, but under particular re- 
gulated conditions, ſuited to the circum- 
ſtances of their government; likewiſe the 
Wiſgoths and Burgundians. I believe he 
will teldom find them appointing any of 
their own principal officers, as theſe po- 
litical commands were always confidered, 
not only as ſubordinate to the military, 
but below the tour of duty which it was 
fit for a military officer to hold, 


From this ſpirit of their confidering the 
political conſtitutions and adminiſtration 
as merely œconomical, on which the 
power of the ſupreme command no ways 
depended, may be derived the reaſon of 
their kingdoms being divided into ſo 


,*. Hiſt, of the Germans, lib. XVI. S 39; alſo Ne 35 
and 36 of the Annotations, alſo Annot 26, and Annot. 3.— 
This book, beſides being a very learned and very ingenious 
compilation, and a commentary on the ancient hittory of 
the Germans, grounded in real knowledge, is a perfect 
Bibliotheque on that fubject, as more writers, than are 
willing to own their obligations to it, have found. 


many 
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many diſtin& polities; and as the ſource 
of ſo many, and ſuch various, curiæ and 
juriſdictions, laws and cuſtoms. Here 
the antiquary will have ſeen, in the ori- 
ginal 2abits of theſe people, that the di- 
viding the general cmpire into ſeveral do- 
mains, each having, within its reſpective 
jvriſdiction, an independent internal poli- 
tical imperium, was a meaſure in the 
natural courſe of their ſyſtem, and did uo 
ways interrupt or interfere with the ge- 
neral paramount command, which they 
held over the countries that they con- 
quered. In theſe cuſtoms he will ſee 
the origin of thoſe great palatine offices in 
the tate ; and the ſource of their growing 
by degrees to ſupreme; and thence, in 
the courſe'of events, to uſurping the ex- 
erciſe of the ſovereigu power: and finally 
of their becoming abſolutely ſovereign. 
'This was the caſe of the great officer of 
the Mayor of the Palace, and of all other 
palatines, having the prerogatives of a 
palace as a ſeat of government. From 
this general ſource, and in theſe two lines 
of derivation may be traced the foundation 
of all the governments in Europe, (thoſe 
in the Baltic and that of Britain excepted,) 
which came into ſovereign eſtabliſnment 
on the decline, and at the diffolution, of 
the general empite of the Franks. 


From 


From the ſame ſource, and in the ſame 
lines of derivation, may be traced the 
reaſon why there were ſo many and ſuch 
different civil juriſdictions and curiæ, diſ- 
tin& and independent of each other. The 
foregoing ſtate of the police of theſe people 
explains how all this was conſiſtent with 
the adminiftration of their government, ſo 
long as all were under fealty which con- 
centered to the power of the Paramount 
and Sovereign Lord. 


To the ſpirit of this ſyſtem of govern- 
ment is to be imputed the turn of the laws. 
of treaſon. The political government and 
community, being not only ſeparated from 
the ſovereignty, but being conſidered by 
the ſovereign as a mere ſubordinate mat- 
ter of adminiſtration fcarce worth his at- 
tention, the crime of treaſon took place 
only by acts againſt the ſovereign : and 
was indicted aud puniſhed only in that 
predicament. From this mode alſo of 
conſidering the perſons of the nation, not 
under the idea of members of a commu- 
nity living under and entitled to perſonal 
rights; but, as the king's ſoldiers and 
ſubjects, members of his military im- 
perium; all ottences and injuries, com- 


mitted upon the ſubject or his feudum, 
were, 
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were, upon the ſuppoſition * that the ſo- 


vereign was thereby injured, either by the 


loſs of his ſoldier, or by that ſoldier being 
rendered in his perſon, or in his poſſeſſion, 
incapable, or at leaſt leſs capable, of ſer- 
ving his Lord according to his engagement, 
proſecuted or indicted as offences againſt 
the ſovereign, and not under the idea of 
doing juſtice to the individual, on the 
ground of his claim to protection in his 
own right. | 


The antiquary might, in like manner, 
trace the ground of all the alterations, 
which this feudal ſyſtem of government, 
when 1t became eſtabliſhed in all its rigors 
under hereditary monarchs, made in the 
conſtitution of thoſe ſtates wherein the 
ſalus populi (et non Domini) ſuprema lex 
fuerat. | | 


But theſe are ſubjects which may be 


thought more proper for the conſideration 
of the lawyer or ſtateſman than the anti- 
quary. And as, although I think it the 
duty of every freeman to underſtand the 
laws of a ſtate of which he is a member, 
I do not preſume to be a lawyer, I will 
here ceaſe Magna modis tenuare parvis. 


* Lzſa aut imminuta majeſtas. - 


After 
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After a general review of this great ra- 
volution in the inhabitancy and govern- 
ment of Europe, analyſed in its cauſe, 
and traced in its effects, to the general 
eſtabliſhment of the new ſyſtem, in ſome 
ſuch lines as have been here ſuggeſted and 
ſketched out; the antiquary of each 


country may take his own peculiar courſe 
of enquiry into the antient ſtate and ope- 
rations of his own nation and govern- 
ment. 
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Remarks on ſome Criticiſms made 


by the Rev. Mr. Whitaker, oh 


two or three Parts of Governor 
Pownall's Book, intituled, . No- 
« tices of Antiquities remaining 
e in the Provincia Romana of 
„Gaul.“ 


Ma. WHITAKER, in a late ingenious 
and learned work which he has pub- 
liſhed, entituled. “ The Courſe of Han- 
* nibal over the Alps aſcertained,” has 
thought it worth his while to go out of 
his way to exerciſe his criticiſm on ſome 
parts of my notices, which were pub- 
+ iſhed not for the information of ſuch la- 
boriouſly learned men as Mr. Whitaker, 
but for the uſe and amuſement of fuch 
deſultory readers, and ſuch idle travellers 
as myſelf. However, as I wiſh to be ac- 
curate even in trifles; and not to be miſ- 


9 2 | appte- 
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apprehended or miſrepreſented, even in 
the humble character of an author, I will 
endeavour to juſtify my Notices; ſtating 
them to be as they are, however inſigni- 
ficant they may be. 


This lively gentleman is pleaſed (vol. I. 
p- 37.) to flatter me in a manner which I 
neither deſite nor deſerve; that I have 
deſcribed the Triumphal Arch at Orange 
with ingenuity and judgement ; yet, at 
the ſame time, ſays, that I have 
„ thought without accuracy, and con- 
© cluded without evidence; that the 
„ paſſages which I have quoted from 
“ Strabo in confirmation of my opinion, 
concerning the origin of this arch, de- 
« ſtroy all 1 have written about it.“ He 
then * confounding two very different 
things as the ſame, ſc. trophies Tro- 
phæal Monument and Saxez Turres, |] and 
triumphal arches, ſays, that theſe mo- 
* numents (ſc. Trophæal) could not, 
(common ſenſe forbids it,) be fixed on 
« the field of battle, the open heath, or 
„ bleak mountains, on which the bat- 


* This is a favourite expreſſion with Mr. Whitaker; be 
that my apology for uſing ſo uncivil a term to a learned 
aud reyerend gentleman. 


6 2 ce tles 
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<« tles were fought, notwithſtanding what 


& Strabo and Florus ſeem to inſinuate; 
and as all our writers have taken for 
„granted from them.” This is an argu · 
ment d priori ſet againſt fact. The fact 
is, that theſe trophres, and trophæal mo- 
numents, were actually ſet up on the 
field of battle, in loco pugnæ, and on the 
bleak mountains. Pompeius de victis Hife 
panis Trophæa in Pyreneis jugis conſtituit, 


Salluſtii fragmenta, Ap. Serv. whulſt- 


triumphal arches were, as I have ex- 
plained and diſtinguiſhed them, erected 
in the very ſituations which this gentle- 
man fixes upon for trophies or trophzal 
monuments, 


If J had thought, as he ſtates me to 
have thought, or had concluded, as: he 
concludes for me, he certainly would 
have been founded in his criticiſm : but 
if any poor opinion of mine was ſo far 
worth his notice, that it could have ar- 


reſted for a moment the quickneſs of his 
conception, and the rapidity of his pen, 


he would have ſeen with what an endea- 
vour at accuracy (in pages 36, 7, 8) I 
have diſtinguiſhed trophæal monuments, 
erected on the fields of battle by the ge- 
nerals and their armies, from triumphal 

_—: arches 
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arches, erected by the authority of ga- 
vernment, after theſe generals had been 
admitted to the honour of a triumph. He 
would have ſeen, that although I ſuppoſe 
the triumphal arch at Orange to have 
been erefted to the honour of Fabius 
Maximus, and in commemoration of his 
victory gained near the Iſar; yet I ſtate 
both Fabius Maximus, and Dom. .ZEno- 


barbus, to have erected diſtinct trophies, 


each his reſpective monument on his own 
reſpective field of battle; and I quote 
Strabo to this point, and not to the point 
which Mr. Witaker miſtakes and miſ- 
ſtates. Although I ſay, which Strabo, as 
quoted by me, confirms, that each built 
his trophæal monument on his reſpective 
field of battle; “ Yet, I ſay, that theſe 
** ſtone towers, ſo built by the generals 
and their armies, could only be tro- 
„ phzal monuments; in that no one 
* could preſume to erect a triumphal 
arch but by authority of government, 
after he had obtained the honour of a 
4 t triumph.“ 3 «> - ' . 


If this gentleman, inſtead of imputing 
want of accuracy to me, had read thele 
paſſages with +/s uſual accuracy, he 
would have ſpared the criticiſm which 


hg 


| (- 199. ) 
he made, that I had thought without 


accuracy; and had made quotations of 


« facts which deſtroy all I had written 
% about the origin of this triumphal 


« arch.” If he had applied his uſual 


acuteneſs of judgement to the reaſons 
which I give why this could not be re- 
ferred to Anobarbus *, and to thoſe 
which induce me to conclude that it was 
erected to Fabius Maximus, I dare vouch 
for his candour, that he would not have 
ſaid that I conclude without evidence. 
do believe that he would allow that the 
concluſion was fairly drawn, although' I 
do not aſſume 10 aſcertain; I go no far» 
ther than conjecture, (p. 39.) 


- | 


NUMBER Il, 


In a ſubſequent note (vol. I. p. 87.) of 
this work, Mr, Whitaker laments that 
the unwelcome lot of diſſecting and ex- 
hibiting a fignal inſtance of my geogra- 
phical confuſedneſs has fallen to him; 


A I much doubt whether any triumphal arch way ever 
- erected to Dom, Anobarbus, | 


Ss O 4 yet, 


* 


e. an uin 8 1 "on 
yet, in the doing of this, Baud ſuaviter 


: 


in modo, he aſſumes an air of ſuperiority 


in a language uſed only by ſchool-maſters 


towards their ſchool-boys. ' However, I 
couſole myſelf with being affured, that 


the reprehending and correcting language 
which he uſes ariſes more from habit in 
the manner and ftyle than from his tem- 
per and ſpirit; as I find others (Polybius 
and Livy eſpecially) exhibited, diſſected, 
and corrected, in the ſame manner and 
ſtyle of criticiſm, whenever their geogra- 
phy or deſcriptions differ from his; al- 
though they are perhaps deſcribing very 
different places, or very different circum- 
ſtances, from thoſe which this gentleman 
has preconceived. I will put a few ſamples 
in a note below “. 


* Whitaker, vol. I. p. 126. Yet Livy, with that in- 
diſtinctneſs of geographical viſion, which begins here to 
perplex his hiſtorical views; and which appears overſetting 
his hiſtorical ideas hereafter, deſcribes Hannibal, at thig 
point, as turning to the left, 

P, 127. Livy was not aware of his own contradictions, 
he 4 not know that his remarks were confuted by his 

acts. 


P. 204. Livy hardly knows the juſt meaning of his 
words. | 

P. 300, Livy's aſſertion, that the Veragri were inha- 
bitants of the Pennine Alps, is a ſtrong evidence of what 
I have noted before, his unſkilfulneſs in the general geo- 


graphy of the regions through which he had been hitherto 
conducting Hannibal. 
P. 361. 


626 5 
iGo la enn 38 561-5 7 
My offence is, the “ being of opinion 
46 4 1 {e Lear Li TILE TLE n 
«with thole, learned antiquaries, Who 
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P. 361. 80 very unkkilful Is Livy, in the very ibeidents 
of his own period | ſo treactierous in his memory, ot fo 
imperfect in his notices, even of the maſt recent and moſt 
public events. * ©. IS * 7 * 

P. 362. So much does Strabo vit in contradictor dels 
and confuſion With Liyy. 

P. 374+ Never, ſure, was a writer more completely 


confated than Livy thus is by his own'tadts ; he falts upon 
his own ſword ; he dies by his own hands. 

Vol. II. p. 97. The truth is, Livy in the former paſ- 
ſage has confounded the Libui and Cenomanni together, 
&c, We ſee alſo Livy bringing over the Saltuvii of Mar- 
ſeille where he bad juſt fixed the Cenomanui before; fo 
corretts the miſtake without knowing it; and adds a con- 
tradiction to the error without being conſcious of it. 

P. 231. With ſo much con fuſion in circumſtances do 
both Polybius and Livy conclude their account of Hanni- 
bal's march, Yet the reader will remember and obſerve, 
that Polybius had not only taken his account from peo 
ple living on tbe ſpot at the time, but had hisſelf gone ex- 
preſsly to examine the Local. 2 W I 

Vol. I. p. 129. This inſlance of inaccuracy in Poly- 
bius forms a parallel to the other in Livy ; and is indeed 
more culpable in Polybius, than the other is in Livy, be- 
cauſe the former travelled into Gaul, and_/cems to have u- 
ited Lyons, for the ſake of local information. This ſhews 
the advantage which we moderus have over the ancients by 
the help of maps. 04 

P. 168. All that march however of Hannibal, though 
it was purſued through 4 couple of nations is totally omitted 
by Polybius, | 

Q Was the march of Hannibal, according to Polybius, 
conducted through that couple of nations ? 

P. 171, Mr, de St. Simon obſerved that Polybius carried 
Hannibal over the Druentia, and (as he ſhould alſo have ob- 
ſerved) carried him by a road, moſtly level, to the Alps. 
But Polybius had lept over this intermediate region, and 
therefore he and Folard refuſed to pace over it, Q. Whe- 


ther 
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„ have, with a great degree of probabi- 
« lity, traced. the march of Hannibal 
« through this vale:“ and merely be- 
cauſe I ſay, It became matter of amuſe· 
c ment whilſt paſſing down from the 
% hejghts of Montlimart, to trace and 
follow with my eye the /uppo/ed courſe 
« of this march, as Hannibal is ſuppoſed 
« to have paſſed the Rhone at Beaucare 
„ and Roquemaure ; to haye marched in. 
« two columns up to Ambrone ;z and to 


ther Mr. Whitaker and theſe authors are not at croſs-pur- 
poſes, deſcribiny a very different rout, over a very different 
river from that which be ſuppoſes to be the Druentia? . 

Vol. II. p. 45. The Alps (obſerves Le 2. on their 
tops, and on the parts adjoining to the paſſes, are all per- 
fectly bare of trees, and naked of themſelves, becauſe the 
ſnow lies on them continually, both winter and ſummer. 
This account, however, ſays Mr, Whitaker, is confuſed, 
exaggerated, and falſe, Q. Did Polybius, by the word 
*AaTiwy dg, mean the ſame thing as Mr, Whitaker's , 
The confuſion lies with him who takes two different thin 
to be the ſame. It certainly is not trug, and would be 
exaggerated account, to ſay that the tops of the Alps in ge- 
neral are continually coyered with ſnow ; but it is certainly 
true, and no exaggeration, to ſay, the Anga, the higheſt 
extreme points, as Mont Blanc for inſtance, is continually 
covered with ſnow. . ba 

To cloſe this note, I will refer to a general remark, made 
by Mr, Whitaker, on all the delineators of Hannibal's 
march, prior to 4 undertaking to aſcertain it: chap. 
III. 5. p. 248. We are now come to that point of 
Hannibal's march which none of the delineators of hig 
march have preſumed to touch. They bare all agreed in 
one general conſpiracy againſt the facts, that now ſuc- 
ceed immediately in his hiſtory ; and have united to ſup- 
preſs them entirely. EF 


5 | o have 


? 
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1 have thence pierced through the paſſes 
$ (thoſe of the white rock) of the Celtic 
+ Alps —[Although I uſe the general 
appellation Celtic Tales. diſtinguiſhing 
theſe parts fram Maritime Alpes, yet Mr. 
Whitaker acknowledges that I was not 
Ignorant that theſe parts, by a ſpecial 
diviſion, were called the Cottian Alps,] 

%% confounded,” ſays Mr. Whit- 
Me. « does Mr. Pownall appear in the 
£6 geography of the very country he is 
e viſiting.“ Here this gentleman ſup- 
poſes me to ſuppoſe, that Roquemaure, 
and not Taraſcon, is oppoſite to Reau- 
caire; and to be ignorant that Roque- 
maure is many miles higher up the river; 
on the contrary, the account which I give 

at Hannihal paſſed his army over at theſe 
two places is founded in fact *. That 
when he was preparing to paſs his main- 


1112 


nis, adverſo — 6 Ire iter unius diei juber; Et ab pri- 
mum poteſt, quam occultiſlime, trajecto amni, circumdy- 
cere agmen, ut, cum opus facto fit, adoriatur a tergo ho{- 
tem, ad id dati duces Galli educunt inde millia quinque et 
viginti firme ſupra parvæ inſulæ circomfuſum amnem, &c. 
N. B. This account given by Livy i is almoſt erally travf- 
lated from Polybius. 
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body over at Beaucaire, he ſent up on the 
Welt ſide of the river a detachment com- 
manded by Hanno, with orders to pafs 
the river, at about a day's march diſtant, 
ſo as to come upon the rear of the enemy, 
who oppoſed themſelves to him on the 
oppoſite bank of the river. That this de- 
tachment went on this rout twenty-five 
miles, and croſſed the river, at a place ſo 

eciſely and ſpecifically deſcribed by 
Lr *, that it is impoſſible to miſtake 
it, and not to fix upon the ſpot. Roque- 
maure is about twenty-five miles diſtant 
from Beaucaire; and is, as to the vocal, 
Juſt as Polyt ius and Livy deſcribe 1 it. 


As ſoon as Hannibal knew, from a fi 18 
nal made by Hanno, that this detach- 
ment had paſſed, he began to tranſport 
his main body over. The enemy oppoſed 
him; but Hanno, with his detachment, 
came down upon their rear. They took 
the alarm, and quitted the conteſt. Han- 
nibal then paſſed the remainder over with- 
out any oppoſition. 


* To uſe the words of Mr. Whitaker, ** faithful to 
.* reality even in the minuteſt touches of his pencil.“ Livy, 
as may be ſeen above, is not always fo fortunate as to have 
the good opinion of this gentleman. 


| Mr. 


„ 75 
Mr. Whitaker hisſelf takes notice (vol. 
I. 190) of this detachment paſſing the river, 


at ſome place above the main body, &c. 
And yet has this gentleman ſo con founded“ 


himſelf, by preconceived notions, not wy | 
0 


in the geography of the country, but al 
in the movement of an army whoſe courſe 
of march he is deſcribing, that the refe- 
rence which I make to wo ftrajects appears 
to him all confuſion of fact and ignorance 
of geography. On the contrary, my fix- 
ing upon Roquemaure for the traje& at 
which Hanno's detachment paſſed the 
river, whilſt Hannibal was preparing to 
paſs at Beaucaire, is, I would hope, 
founded in ſome geographical knowledge 
of the country I was viſiting. 


As I am not writing the hiſtory of this 
march, but only amuſing myſelf with 
tracing by my eye the ſappaſed courſe of 
it, according to the opinion of others. It 
is not now, any more than it was then 


neceſſary to go into a detail of it. I will 


however ſtate one reaſon, added to thoſe 
whereon many learned antiquaries had 
founded their opinion of the army march- 


* A fayorite expreſſion with Mr. Whitaker. 


ing 
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N 
ing to Ambrone, which induced me td 


adopt this their opinion. 


ory Polybius expreſsly lays, that as ſoon as 


Hannibal had paſſed the Rhone, he formed 
his line of march; placing bis cavalry and 
elephants in the rear, next the river, * aps 
Tov ToTapor, thence took his rout + in a 
courſe from the ſea one while going eaſt- 


ward, one while towards the midlaud 


country of Europe; now the combined 


line of this courſe would be E. N. E. and 


lead to Ambrone. 


This courſe in that direction of it which 
went Ee could not “ keep cloſe to the 
% Rhone,” as Mr. Whitaker deſcrides it: 
the courſe up the Rhone is direct North. 


Polybius could not be, nor can he, by 


any ingenuity, be ſuppoſed to be ignorant, 
that the courſe up the river was North; 
nor would he, if he ſuppoſed Hannibal to 
keep cloſe to the Rhone, deſcribe the 
courſe of his march in any part of it «s 


»”/ 
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* Hage with an accuſative caſe in this conſtruction im- 
ports juxta, Wags 7420 2oxiny, Homer. 
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As 1 mention the army marching in 
two columns, it may alſo be expected, 
that I explain whence I took that opinion. 
I did ſuppoſe, that the detachment com- 
manded by Hanno did continue to act as 
a detached corps; and, for a ſimilar rea- 
ſon as that why it paſſed at a different 
traject, it would march on the left flank 
of the main body, to cover it from an 
deſultory irruptions upon its line of Nach 
from the enemy. The uſe of that diſpo- - 
ſition would ceaſe when the army arrived 
at Ambrone, where other diſpoſitions mult 
be made. Now, ſurely, I would hope, 
that without any imputation of confuſed- 
neſs, I may ſuppoſe, that when it en- 
tered the defiles of the Alps, it might have 
marched in one column over one and the 
ſame ridge, whichſoever that might be. 
The reader will obſerve, that I did not 
venture to ſuppoſe, much leſs preſume 10 
aſcertain, which that was. 


Well, but as my eye went to Ambrone, 
Mr. Whitaker will make my opinion go. 
over the Mont Genevre; and, as I men- 
tioned the White Rock, he will make 
me go alſo over the Little St. Bernard, 


over 
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over typ very different and. diſtant paſſes, 
in one and the ſame rout. 


1 might have followed up my ideas One 


Nage farther, to Mont Dauphin; and yet, 


when there, it was not neceſſary I ſhouſd 


go to Mount Genevre. I might have ſup- 
poſed another rout; as at Mount Dau- 
phin the road divides, going in one direc- 
tion over Mount Genevre, in another up 
the vale of Quieras, and thence down the 
vale of Lucerna to the Po. As to the 
white rock, I mention that in a paren 

*thefis, as a diſtinctive mark to be ob- 


ſerved, whereſoever Hannibal's courſe 
ſhould be ſuppoſed to paſs. I did not, 
nor could | be ſuppoſed to mean or to 
refer * to the white rock ſaid to be diſ- 
covered by General Melville, in his rout 
over the Little St. Bernard; I had not at 


that time, nor have I ſince, ſeen his Me- 


moire on that ſubject. Mr. Whitaker 
might as well ſuppoſe me to mean and to 
refer to his white rock, which he finds in 
his courſe over the Grand St. Bernard: 


* have within theſe few days been ſhewn a map, 
whereon General Melville has, by a red line, traced 
his idea of Hannibal's couſe. Bath, June , 1794. 


for, 
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for indeed; as he ſays *, a white - rock 


« would not be difficult to be found 


« upon any of the lines drawn for Han- 
* vibal's movements.” 

If, therefore, it had been my pulp 
or 1 had thought it worth my while, to 
follow with my opinion the trace of Han- 


nibal's march deren Ambrone 1, I 


would not, in the eaſy acquieſcence of 
< a lazy antiquarianiſm, have contented 
„ myſelf with the mere caſuality of a 

* whity rock occurring. I would 5 
© examined the particular poſition of the 
© rock, and marked how accommodable 


« jt were to the tenor of the hiſtory.” 


I ſhall not now, as I did not, when I 
curſorily mentioned the ſuppoſed march of 
Hannibal from Beaucaire to Ambrone, 
enter into any diſquiſition of the general 
ſubject. My only aim in theſe remarks 
is to exculpate my notices from the charge 
of inaccuracy and ee imputed to 


* Whitaker, vol. I. p. 269. 

+ Why then will Mr. Whitaker make it neceſſary, that 
my opinion ſhould lead over Little St. Bernard for the ſake 
of a white rock which is ſaid to lie in that rout, when a 


White rock, he ſays, may be found in * 
\S Whitaker, vol. I, p. 270. 


. P them 


SE SD: 
them by the Rev. Mr. Whitaker in two 


or three parts.” 


I was not ignorant that there were three 
opinions as to the courſe of Hannibal's 
march. Paſſing down from the heights 
of Montlimart, the fight of the great 
plain below, which I deſeribe “, as the 
Delta of Gaul, brought to my mind the 
the + opinion which I had adopted, as 
the probable one; and I amuſed myſelf 
with tracing by my eye this ſuppoſed 
. courſe of Hannibal's march. I am very 
little ſolicitous whether this be thought 
to be the right one. If Mr. Whitaker 
ſhall think it is not, I ſhall leave the 
point, which of the other two be the 
right one, to be ſettled by General Mel- 
ville and Mr, Whitaker, by the one who, 
as a ſcholar, and an officer, maſter of 
his profeſſion, examined the local with 
his own eyes: and compared it with the 
hiſtory on the ſpot; and by the other, 


* I am not ignorant, that the iſland deſcribed by Poly- 
bius and Livy, has been called the Delta; yer, without 
controverting that opinion, as the tract of land which I 
deſcribe at the Delta is more ſimilar in circumſtances and 
form to the Delta of Egypt, transferred that name to it, 
and call it the Delta of Gaul. 

+ This opinion has alſo been adopted in the great map 
of the Italian dominions of the King of Sardinia, made 
under the authority of Government, 


. who, 
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who, as an ingenious critic, and learned 
author, ** aſcertams it by the glaſſes of 
* 8 in his cloſet. I ſhall leave it to 
theſe gentlemen to ſettle whether Hanni- 
bal in his march went up the vale of the 
Iſar by Grenoble, and thence over the 
Little St. Bernard; or whether he marched 
all the way up the vale of the Rhone to 
Lyons, and thence over the Grand St. 
Bernard. There are ſome probabilities, 
and many difficulties to be met with in 
both theſe opinions. 


If Iwere diſpoſed to give up the opinion 


I had adopted, and were farther inclined. 


to interpoſe any opinion as to theſe two 
other routs, I could go with ſuch my opi- 
nion in company with theſe gentlemen as 
far as the iſland , that inſulated tract of 
country ſurrounded by the Rhone and the 
Ifar, which was the principal habitation 
of the Allobroges, named the land from 
its being ſo bounded. 


* Quanrtis caſtris, ad /nſulam pervevit. Ubi Arar 
Rhodonuſque amnes diverſis ex Alpibus decurrentes, agri 
aliquantum amplexi, confluunt in unum. Mediis campis 
Inſulæ nomen inditum incolant prope Allobroges. Note 


Crevieri—non prope ut Livius, ſed in ipſa inſula incollere 
Allobroges dicit Polybius. | 
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. 
Polybius gener to ſay (Lib. 9, & 47.) 


that Hannibal paſſed the Alps by the 


ſources of the ee but if the printed 
editions do actually contain Polybius's 
preciſe opinion; yet the rout by which 


be went is not aſcertained. Both Poly- 


bius and Livy ſay, indeed, (accord ng to 
the printed editions, ) that he went up to 
point, or fork, where the Rhone and 
Arar unite, and deſcribe the tract be- 
tween theſe two rivers as an iſland. But 
the river, here called the Arar, is de- 
fcribed as coming from the Alps as well 
as the Rhone. Now the Arar riſing in 
Franche Comte, running through Bur- 
gundy, and joining the Rhone at Lyons, 


never comes within ninety miles of the 


Alps; whereas the Iſar riſes in, and 
comes from, the Alps. Nor do the Arar 
and Rhone ſurround any tract of country 
in a manner ſo as it may be called an 


Hand ; whereas the Rhone and Iſar ac- 


tually do, the tract between their courſes 
being almoſt *, within a ſmall ſpace of 
being entirely, ſurrounded by them. Nor, 
laſtly, did the Allobroges dwell between 
the 8 and the Arar, but between 
the Rhone and the Jar. 


# At, Les Echelles. 
J could 


„ 

I could not, therefore, accompany. with 
my opinion Mr. Whitaker higher up the 
Rhone, nor go with him to Lyons. My 
opinion would lead, me with General 
Melville acroſs this iſland about twenty 
poſts E N E, in the direction of the Iſar. 

T think Mr. Whitaker might accompan 
us ſo far; and yet not give up his oaks 
by the ſources of the Rhone over the 
Grand St. Bernard. For if he would, 
inſtead of reprobating Livy “ for turning 
10 the left, he might turn thence, and go 
with him to the left to Chamberry : 
whilſt General Melville goes off upon the 
"= to Grenoble, and keeps up the vale . 
of the Ifar. Mr, Whitaker might thence, 
having paſſed through the country of his 
friends the Allobroges, the Tricaſtines, 
&c. come again upon the Rhone, by a 
better and ſhorter way. This gentleman, 
however, abiding by the. printed lettet, 
* | rather than looking to the geography, the 
topography, and inhabitancy of the coun- 
try, takes the point of land between the 
Rhone and the Arar to be this ifland. 
Upon a more critical re-examination of 


* Sedatis certaminibus Allobragum, quum jam Alpes 
teret, non rectà regione iter inſtituit ſed ad lævam in 
Frigaſtinos flexit. Inde, &c, Livius, lib. 21, 931. 
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this. point, I am convinced that this gen- 


tleman. is miſtaken, and concludes not 
only without, but againſt, evidence. 


I have ſaid thus much upon a ſuppoſi- 
tion that I was diſpoſed to give up the 
opinion which I had adopted, and with 
which I amuſed myſelf; but as I am 
not, as yet, ſo diſpoſed, 1 will, if. Mr. 
Whitaker will be ſo Kind as not to inſiſt 
upon my adopting any opinion farther 
than I did adopt it, and will permit me 
to ſtop at Ambrone, I will remain ſta- 
tionary there; reſting on conjecture, until 
he and General Melville ſhall have ſet- 
tled which of the two routs is the right 
one, aſcertained as a matter of fact. 


NUMBER Il. 


Mr. Whitaker, in a third note, (vol. I. 

p. 136.) makes a criticiſm on my calling 
the Allobroges A//aboroughs,or Allb*roughs. 
He ſays the word is neceſſarily Celtic; 
and ſtates me as a writer who knows not 
Britiſh. I will not enter into any diſcuſ- 
ſion about the Celtic language, nor into 
any 

2 - 
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any queſtion how far the Cyrric. or Bri- 


tiſh was ſpecifically Celtic. It is poffible 


I may have (no offence I hope) as juſt a 
notion of this as himſelf, even though I 
knew nothing of Britiſh. 


I will, however, venture to ſuggeſt to 
his greater learning and more enlarged 
information a query, whether Brog, or 
Brox, as it is enounced by the Romans, 
may not be a traductive term from Bourg, 
a word of the Teutiſch, or old Deutſch 
language, remaining even at this day 
common in Germany. This word, al- 
though in the courſe of time it was ap- 
plied to expreſs a town or city, was uſed 
originally as a name to expreſs the Pagus 
or Civitas (not Urbs) at large. There are 
ſeveral towns called ſimply Bourg, and 
more with the termination bourg affixed 
to ſome ſpecifick name, as Straas-bourg, 
Magde-bourg, Lunen-bourg, Branden- 
bourg, &c. i 


Although Mr. Whitaker, rather con- 
temptuouſly, ſuppoſes me to be ignorant 
of every other language, and for that rea- 
ſon to make the word an Engliſh one 
ſcil. borough or b' rough; yet, I will 
venture to ſay, that Engliſh word is only 

— & traduc- 


| 
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traduRtive from the old Deutſch word 
brog, or b'rog. Re 


That Engliſh terms  bave. been huh 
traductive even from the Greek language, 
] preſent him with one inſtance. The 


term, generally uſed as a termination 


affixed, Bury, or Bery, is derived from 
the term Be; alſo uſed in the ſame 
manner in ſeveral inſtances, ſignifying 


Hong. 


But, perhaps, this learned critic may 
think 51s Celtic word Brog, means 
breeches ; and that theſe Allobroges were 
called from a peculiarity in their cloath- 
ing Allbreeches, Galli braccati ; as the 
name of a Dutch family, which 1 knew, 
was Tenbrog', from Ten-breeches. If he 
— 0 I will not controvert the point with 

im. 


But I have unfortunately ſaid that the 
Allobroges, or Allb'roughs, were a re- 
publick; and, in conſequence of this, 
have incurred from the Rev. Mr. Whit- 
aker this inquiſitorial cenſure, as follows: 
«« This frenzy of freedom, this igno— 
„ rance of language, have ſure riſen to 
66 their /b1gheft non together, when a 

4 name, 
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te name, importing only the nation to 
„ be Gaul, is made to prove them a 
« Republick, and a Republick of bo- 
& roughs.” 

My Notices were written and pubs 
liſhed many years before the.word Repus- 
lick, in conſequence of the abuſe and per- 
verſion of it, was made a party term, de- 
noting a ſpirit of faction in thaſe who 
uſed it. But I plead not to an inquiſi- 
tion reſpecting my political principles; 
I will appeal from it to the cool delibe- 
rate judgement and integrity of Mr. 
Whitaker: and, aſſured of not riſquing 
any ungentlemanlike imputation from 
this gentleman, I will venture to repeat 
that the government of the Allobroges 
was a Republick, a Fœderation of B'roughs; 
each borough adminiſtered by their Prin- 
cipes, and the whole in its civil govern- 
ment by the Principes and Senate Senatus 
Principumq ue Sententid *, The power of 
the principes was merely authoritative, 
not coercive, authoritate ſuadendi magis, 
quam jubendi poteſtate F, The military 
command of this Republick was an in- 


* Livius, lib, 21, § 31, 


+ Tacitus de Mor. Germ. $ 11. = 
perium 
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ferium, executed by an Imperator, who 
was elective, choſen by the Principes and 
Senate. F Wee 


If Mr. Whitaker conſults Czfar's Com- 
mentaries (Lib. 7, 5 64,), if he conſults 
Cicero (Orat. 3 in Catilinam,), or Salluſt, 
for an account of the Ambaſſadors of the 
Allobroges, he will find they were dele- 
gates, not of any King, or other perſon 

aving monarchical power, but of the 
people Allobrogum: and he will find, far- 
ther, that when any negotiation was to 
be carried on with theſe people, it was 
not entered into with a King, but with 
the Principes “, as preparatory to a ſet- 


tlement with a nation at large. 


If Mr. Whitaker wiſhes to be more 
particularly informed of the ſpecies of 
republican government which I refer to, 
I will refer him to Tacitus de Moribus 


 * Nihilo minus clandeſtinis nunciis, legationibuſque 
Allobroges ſollicitat ; quorum mentes nondum a ſuperiore 
bello reſdiſſe ſperabat. Horum Principibus pecunias, Ci- 
vitati autem imperium totius provinciz pollicetur. De 
Bell, Gall. I, 7* 8 64. 


Catiline employed Umbro to treat with the Allobroges. 
P. Umbreno cuidam negotium dat—quod in Gallia nego- 
tiatus erat, pleriſque Principibus Civitatum' notus erat 
atque eos noverat. Salluſt Bell, Catil, 


Ger- 
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Germatiorum, where he will find de- 
ſcribed a government of the ſame ſort. 


NUMBER IV. 


Mr. Whitaker rouridly and poſitively 
aſſerts, that the four columns, mentioned 
by me in my Notices, which ſupport the 
dome of a church at Lyons, “are beau- 
« tiful columns of Egyptian granite.” 

I had faid . that they are of granite, not 
Egyptian, but of a ſpecies which are 
„ found in the mountains of Dauphine.” 
When I ſaid this, I ſaid it from the in- 
formation and on the authority of Acade- 
micians, great naturaliſts, living on the 
ſpot. And when I ſay, that it is ap- 
parent that they have been made out 
« of two ſawn a oy and that they 
“ are now four misſhapen diſproportion- 
« ed ſupports called columns,” I ven- 
ture to ſay this from my own view, and 
my own knowledge of what the form 
and proportion of a column ought to be. 
I will not here retort on this gentleman 


by a fimilar mode of direct contradiction, 
ſuch 
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-ſuch as he uſes. I will only beg that 
Mr. Whitaker would either himſelf ex- 
amine this fact on the ſpot, or get ſome 
naturaliſt to examine the matter of them, 
and ſome architect to examine the form, 
before he decides ſo peremptorily. If he 
does, I will venture to ſay, he will coin- 


cide with, not contradict, my aſſertion 
and opinion. 


CLOSE. 
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CLOSE. 


1 will here, wich ! my reſpects to Mr. 


Whitaker's literary abilities, cloſe theſe 


apers. I will beg that Mr. Whitaker 
will not conſider me, as entering into 
controverſy with him about theſe learned 
trifles. I have neither leiſure nor incli- 
nation to employ my time in ſuch matters, 
at a period of my life, when things of 
higher import and more ſerious concern 
ought to engage my attention. If what 


L have written here does not ſatisfy him; 


let him reſt ſatisfied in himſelf, Ge I am 
wrong, and he is right. He may enjoy 
the idea of a literary victory over me; I 
ſhall not conteſt it; he may erect his tro- 
phies on the field of battle; and, if he 
can obtain from the Reprub/ick of Letters, 
and will accept from a Republick the 
honour of a triumph, he may ere& a tri- 
umphal arch on any favourite ſpot of 
Hannibal's courſe aſcertained ; ot in the 
kingdom of the Allobroges. 
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NEW BOOKS LATELY PUBLISHED-BY | 


JOHN NICHOLS. 


If Twelve Prints of Monaſteries, Caſtles, an- 


tient Churches, and Monuments, in the Coun- 
ty of Suffolk, drawn by Joſhua Kirby, Pain- 
yy in Ipſwich, and publiſhed by him in 


1748. Price 168. 


% Very few Copies remain; and the Plates, it is 
believed, are deſtroy ed. | 


II. Four new Numbers 6f Miſcellaneous 
Antiquities (in continuation of the Bibliotheca 
Topographica Britannica); namely, . 

1. Mandueſſedum Romanorum ; being the Hit. 
tory and Antiquities of the Pariſh of Man- 


ceter [including the Hamlets of Hartſhill, On: 
bury, and Atherſtone}, and alſo of the a 


cent Pariſh of Anſley, in the County of 2 
wick. By the late Mr. Benjamin Bartlett, F. S. A. 
enlarged and corrected under the Inſpection of 
ſeveral Gentlemen reſident upon the Spot. Price 


- IOs. 6d. 


2. A Sketch of the Hiſtory and Antiqui- 
ties of Hawkherſt ; upon the Plan ſuggeſted 
in the Gentleman's Magazine, for procuring 
Parochial Hiſtories throughout England. 
Price 28. 

3. The Hiſtory of the Manor and Manor- 
Houſe of South Winfield, in Derbyſhire. 
By Thomas Blore, of the Society of the 
Middle Temple, and F.S. A. Price 10s. 6d. 

4. The Hiſtory and Antiquities of Shen- 
ſton, in the County of Stafford ; together 
with the Pedigrees of all the Families, both 


antient 


+ 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY. J. NICHOLS. 


antient aud modern, of that Pariſh. - By the 
late Rev. H. Sanders, of Oriel College, Ox- 
ford, many Vears Curate of that Pariſh. With 

a View of the Church; and ſome Account of 
the Author. Price 128. hr" 
III. Annales Eliz de Tiickingham, Mo- 
nachi Ordinis Benedictini. Ex Bibliotheca 
Lamethank. Epiſtola ad Johannem Nicholſium, 
celeberrimum Typographum, præmittitur. 
In qua de Auctore et ejus Opere fuſè agitur; 
et neceſſariæ inſuper Adnotatiunculæ adjun- 
guntur. Subnectitur Compendium Comperto- 
rium, per Tho. Legh et Ric. Layton, Viſita- 
tores Regios; ex Bibliotheca Ducis Devoniæ. 
Una cum Anteloquio de Natura Operis, et 
Vitas Viſitatorum complectente. Notulæ hinc 
inde inſperſæ ſupt. Utrumque Opuſculum ex 


MSS. nunc primum edidit Samuel Pegge, A. M. 


4to, Price 5s. 
IV. The Life of Robert Groffeteſte, the 


celebrated Biſhop of Lincola, by Samuel 


Pegge, LL. D. Prebendary of Lowth in that 
Church; with an Account of the Biſhop's 
Works, and an Appendix. 4to. Price 13s. 
in Boards. 

V. A Tour through the Iſle of Thanet, 
and ſome other Parts of Eaſt Kent; ineluding 
a particular Deſcription of the Churches in 
that extenſive Diſtrict; and Copies of the 
Monumental Inſcriptions, &c. 4to. Price 16s. 

VI. The Monuments and Painted Glaſs 
of upwards of One Hundred Churches, 


chiefly in the Eaſtern Part of Kent; moſt - 
- of 
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. ook which were examined by the Editor in 


Perſon, and the reſt communicated by the 
Reſident Clergy. With an Appendix, con- 


_ © faining Three Churches in other Counties. 
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„To which are added a ſmall Collection of de- 
tached Epitaphs, with a few Notes on the 
whole. By Philip Parſons, M. A. Miniſter 
of Wye in Kent. 4to. Price 18s. 

VII. The Will of King Henry the Eighth, 
from an authentic Copy in the Hands of an 
Attorney, with an Introductory Preface, con- 
taining ſome Obſervations on the Conduct of 
that Monarch, with a View to induce the 
Reader's Reflexions on, and forming a Com- 
pariſon of, the Difference between that King's 
Character and Actions, and thoſe of our pre- 
ſent gracious Sovereign. 4to, Price 28. 6d. 

VIII. MNotitia Monaftica ; or, an Account 
of all the Abbeys, Priories, and, Houſes 
of Friers, formerly in England and Wales. 
And alſo of all the Colleges and Hoſpitals 
founded before A. D. 1540. By the Right 
Reverend Dr. Thomas Tanner, Lord Biſhop of 
St, Aſaph. Publiſhed, A. D. 1744, by John 
Tanner, M. A. Vicar of Loweſtoft in Suffolk, 
and Precentor of the Cathedral Church of St. 
Aſaph. And now re-printed, with many Ad- 
ditions, by James Naſmith, M. A. Rector of 
Snalewell, Cambridgeſhire, and Chaplain to 
the Earl of Buckinghamſhire, Folio. Price 
Two Guineas in Boards, 


